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bd aad groping—a “blind-man’s 
buff’ way of choosing words— 
doesn’t answer _ satisfactorily suc 
questions as these. Selecting from all 
the marvelous wealth of our language 


the one word to fit your purpose is 
highly difficult, if not impossible, by 
such a method. 


With over 400 words denoting vari- 
ous degrees of goodness, for instance, 
how could you find the one word to 
express the exact meaning you desire? 
What assurance that you'll even re- 
member the one you need? 


But it is not strange that such time- 


wasting, irritating methods have so 
long prevailed. Dictionaries are ar- 
ranged with the assumption that you 


know all of the words in our language, 
and seek only the definitions. The or- 
dinary thesaurus, book of synonyms, 
or vocabulary book offers you choice 
if you know the exact meanings. No 
wonder most people find it so difficult 
to express their thoughts clearly! 


But uow comes a book which has 
revolutionized all word helps a 
thesaurus with clear, concise defini- 
tions! 

At your fingertips you can now have 
the dehuite, ving words that fit your 
thoughts like gioves—through March’s 
Thesaurus Dictionary. 


The Whole Living Language 
at Your Instant Command 


Instead of a vocabulary limited by 
your memory, you select from the 
whole living language—those  illimit- 
able riches from which the ablest writ- 


ers and speakers draw. 


No matter what thought you wish to 
express, or which particular shade of 
meaning you desire, March’s Thesau 
rus Dictionary gives you the word 
immediately. 


Just a flip of the pages and your 
word is before you, grouped with its 
related words under the part of speech 
te which it belongs. In adjoining 
columns are its antonyms — enabling 
you to develop versatility of style 

All of these words are defined so 
that you select the right one with 
certainty. and know you are using 
it correctly. 
authority. 
and _ his 
philolo- 


It is of unquestionable 
Professor Francis A. March 
son stand among the foremost 
gists this country has produced 


“Blind-man’s Buif” 


doesn’t answer these questions: 


“Il wonder 


“What 


The New Amplified Edition 
with the REVISED Appendix 


The unique helpfulness of March ex- 
tends throughout the whole book. In 
the appendix, for instance, are grouped 
words and definitions from leading arts 
and sciences — the only book offering 
such an important service. It also con- 
tains chapters which are complete, con- 
cise textbooks on English, composition, 
word building, Biblical references, geo- 
graphic and historic facts, famous char- 
acters of literature, American Sobriquet, 
etc., which increase its value beyond 
computation. 


Truly it is a Treasure House of 
Words and Knowledge—a book which 
thousands of writers find an _ indis- 
pensable reference No wonder the 
leading magazines say of it: 


‘English 
unre- 


“A real treasure chest of 
undefiled.’ We commend it 
servedly.”"—Review of Reviews. 


constant use on the 
Mercury. 


“will be of 
writing desk.’’—A merican 


-leads the mind to associations 
wholly unexpected and defines them 
with shades of meaning so that exact- 


ness and fluency are _ obtained.’ 


Harper's 


Examine it in your own office 
or home—at our risk 





Let us send you this remarkable vol- 






ume that you may judge it in your 
own home. Try it for ten days at our 
risk. We want you to see what com- 


plete mastery of the English language 
its 1462 pages give you. It is bound 
in handsome buckram—a_ worthy addi- 
tion to any library—and surprisingly 
handy because of the thin, lightweight 
opaque paper used. 

Just send in the 
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“Is there a word to clarify my idea?” 
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Earn Money Writing at Home 





all for a few weeks. 











Why not? 





USINESS DEPRESSION. Less time at the office or perhaps none at 
If you are the wife, the daughter of the family, 
you, like a few million of us, have less money to spend. Your head 
is full of stories you'd like to write, and there in the corner is the old 
typewriter, waiting to be dusted and put to work. 

You have had the dream of being a writer, of seeing 
your name in print, of receiving the occasional check from New York 


which would help pay for the groceries, for that needed fur coat, for a new set 


of tires for the hard-worked family car. 
careers than you'd like to believe. 
a reality? 
day, this very hour. 

Why not? 


disgrace to write for money! 


Why not let it launch yours? 
You'll probably never know a better time to begin than right now, this month, this 


Sir Walter Scott paid off huge debts with his best novels. 
the rent by selling to the Saturday Evening Post while he was writing ‘‘Main Street.” 
I know of no successful author today who doesn’t. 


Necessity has launched more literary 


Why not make your dreams 


Sinclair Lewis paid 
It’s no 


We might dwell upon the pleasure in your receiving your first check, your second and 





(Fifth Edition) 


How I Work with Writers 


BY THOMAS H. UZZELL 


GB little pamphlet will give you information 
about my work. I do not want you to decide 
to study with me until you know what to expect, 
and since it is impossible for me to put all this 
information into a letter, I hope you will accept 
this printed message as a personal word from me. 

The questions which most writers ask, I'll 
answer first. Your own question may be here, if 
not, I shall be glad to have you write me and I'll 
be more specific in a letter 


1 Just what will I get from you for my money in 
the way of help in writing and selling my stories? 

If you seek flattery, idle amusement, or a magic 
short cut to fame and fortune, I shall disappoint 
you. If you want to know whether your manu- 
Scripts are good or bad, and how good or how bad, 
and to receive competent advice on how to master 
the art of fiction, you'll get your money's worth. 

The nature of the work depends upon your 
ability and industry. I cannot decide upon all the 
details of the program for your individual case 
until | have worked with you for a time or at least 
read some of your work 











My students have sold recently to such varied 
markets as: Harper’s, Bookman, Travel, 
North American Review, Elks, Nation’s Busi- 
ness, Country Life, Mother’s Journal, Child 
Welfare, Detective Stories, Dragnet, Sky Birds, 
Quick Trigger Western, Lariat, Top-Notch, 
Young’s, Love Romances, Talking Screen, 
Spur, Mentor. 


third, but here’s a more important matter: 
How get started? 

My advice is, first face the facts: 
You'll not turn the trick overnight and 
you'll probably not be able to do it alone. 
You'll need advice; and, if it’s sound ad- 
vice, you'll have to pay for it. I know 
I can tell you what you need to know. 
I can appraise your work, instruct you in 
literary technique, explain what the editors 
are buying, and sell your finished manu- 
scripts from my office in New York. 

What should you do first? Write me 
a line asking for my pamphlet, ‘“‘How I 
Work With Writers.’” The first page of 
this booklet is reproduced here. As you 
see, there’s nothing fancy about it, no 
illustrations, no false allurements—just 
a simple statement of the questions on 
your mind and clear, frank answers. Send 
no money, merely a letter to me; you'll 
receive a prompt reply. 

If you have a manuscript you'd like me 
to see, send it on. I'll sell it if there is 
any chance at all for it. If I can’t sell it, 
I'll tell you precisely why and what to 
do about it. The fee for this initial 
service is $5.00 for 5,000 words or less, 
and a dollar a thousand above that. 

Whatever you pay me is an investment 
in yourself. Dividends from your home 
work are very possible if you'll believe in 
yourself and take good advice. 


yew 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories {n The Saturday Evening 
Post, etc., former Fiction Editor of Collier's; 
author of “Narrative Technique.” 


342 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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Dear EpiTor: 


This is an invitation to your subscribers to par- 
ticipate in the greatest story contest in the his- 
tory of magazine publishing. 

For the best story submitted to it each month 
for the next three months, which time may be 
extended at our discretion, True Story Magazine 
will pay a prize of $5,000, with mnay other 
smaller prizes to the amount of $10,000 per month. 
In awarding a prize we acquire only all serial 
rights. All other rights remain the property of 
the author. 

Most of our material has come not from pro- 
fessional writers, but from people who have only 
one story to tell and that their own. In sending 
you the information about this contest and in- 
viting you to participate, we want to make it clear 
that what we are seeking is not a product of your 
professional skill, not your fiction short stories, 
however successful they may be. Instead, we are 
hoping to obtain from you a simple tale of some 
stirring experience in your own life, or within 
the scope of your personal observation; a true 
story in all its essentials. 

We do not want real names or actual places 
mentioned in the story, nor do we wish to pub- 
lish your name as the author. Our object is to 
get the best possible stories for our magazine, 
stories that are as interesting as any fiction and 
yet which are true in all important particulars. 

Please address to the True Story Manuscript 
Contest, Department 5C, marked for the atten- 
tion of the writer. 

MAcFADDEN Pustications, INc., 
JaMeEs C. Gorpon, 
Editorial Offices, 
1926 Broadway, New York City. 


Dear Eprror: 

I have occasionally seen speculation in the 
columns of Writer’s Dicest as to what happens 
to writers who plagiarize manuscripts. I quote 
from a letter received by me from Mr. L, W. 
Davis, Post Office Inspector of the Federal Gov- 
ernment: 

“Enclosed herewith is your file furnished as 
evidence against Armour Mattox, Tremont, 
La., charged with the violation of Sec. 1628, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, in using the 
mails in a scheme to defraud. 

“This party entered a plea of guilty at 
Monroe, La., on October 6, 1930, and was sen- 
tenced to serve 90 days in jail.” 

The writer named copied two poems word for 
word from the Literary Digest and sold them 
to The Poet. 

Yours very truly, 


M. M. Conton, Editer. 


Writer's Digest 


Dear Epitor: 

We are now at liberty to disclose the titles 
of our two new magazines—Lively Stories 
and Westland Love Magazine. 

Westland Love Magazine will use glamor- 
ous, western love stories. The romantic 
element must be uppermost; action to be 
in the background. True western heroines 
and heroes are preferred. Settings may 
be either in the cow country, southwest or 
northwest. Short stories should be up to 
6000 words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
15,000 words. Rates for the time being up 
to 2c a word. (Fillers and poetry of the 
west also used.) 

Lively Stories will use sex stories subtly 
handled, preferably from feminine point of 
view. Short stories should be up to 4000 
words ; novelettes up to 10,000 words. Rates 
for the time being up to 1%c a word. Poetry 
also used. 

Decisons and payments on both magazines 
will be prompt. 

Rose M. SuipmMan, Editor, 
Crescent Publishing Co. 
25 W. 43rd St., New York. 


Dear Epitor: 


It happens that I have just observed your 
excellent reference to the Black Mask market 
on page 57 of your September issue. 

The only exception I can take to this 
well-written paragraph is the reference to the 
price we pay. Two cents a word up would 
come nearer the fact. A variation in rate 
has to do with the manner in which the par- 
ticular story carries on and expresses our 
purpose. 

We are always looking for new writers 
of promise, and gladly work with them to 
mutual advantage. 

At the present time, the short story of 
say from 4000 to 8000 words has rather the 
better chance with us, although we are not 
apt to let a bang-up yarn of twice that 
length get away from us. 

JoserH SHaw, Editor. 
Black Mask. 


578 Madison Ave., New York, 
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Dear Epiror: 

Essentially the requirements of Popular 
Publications have not changed since the in- 
ception of the magazines. They are: 


Western Rangers is looking for stories | 


with equal emphasis on action and character 
development. We want plots that have a 
great deal of strength to them, not the old 
variety of fast and snappy action, pure and 
simple. Short stories should be from 4000 





to 7000 words in length, novelettes up to ' 


15,000 words. 

Battle Aces seeks manuscripts with an 
original twist to them, stories that have not 
as yet been told in one form or another. 
Here again we are looking for the essential 
story value. We feel that while action is 
a predominant note, the strength of the story 
may be built up and enlarged by having 
characters in whom the reader becomes in- 
terested, and whom he likes as such. We 
want western front war flying stories, Rus- 
sian front, the war over the sea, or any 
other locales that are suited for a war fly- 
ing story. The story lengths are the same 
for all of our magazines. 

Detective Action Stories focuses on mys- 
tery of action rather than the deductive type 
of story. Manuscripts should have good 
build up in their progression, they should 
aim at thrills and suspense, but at the same 
time not neglect the element of good writing. 

Gang World takes realistic stories of the 
underworld. We want yarns that will grip 
the reader with their intensity, and we want 
them to stick true to character. In other 
words, we want the type of yarn that could 
not very well fit into any other class of 
magazine, a powerful story, a story of up- 
to-the-minute activity, of gangs and gang- 
sters, 

We are paying on acceptance at one cent 
a word and up, although one and one-half 
cents is our average. 

Harry STEEGER, Editor. 
Popular Publications, Inc. 
220 E. 42nd St., New York. 
Dear Epiror: 

We are in need of jokes similar to those 
published in the Eye-Opener, Judge, and 
Film Fun magazines. Jokes must be original 
and snappy. Contributors will find we are 











What to write-- 
how to write it-- 
how to sell it! 


Here at last is the intimate, 
practical discussion of profess- 
ional writing for which you have 
been looking. The Ohio State 
Journal, reviewing this new 
book, said: “It would require 
months of seeking and weeks of 
experimenting for any given 
writer to learn half the informa- 
tion contained here. Worth its 
weight in gold to those who 
want to know the ins and outs 
of the writing profession.” 


WRITING FOR PROFIT 


By DONALD WILHELM 
385 Pages, 512x8, $3.00 


HIS book goes right to the heart of profitable 
writing and answers the questions of every 
beginning writer. Not a textbook, but a 
refreshingly different, readable discussion of writing 
from both the editor’s and the writer’s viewpoint. 
It gives you latest information on all the principal 
markets—shows you what is demanded and how 
to shape your work to meet these requirements. 
Hundreds of vital facts, useful hints, tips, sug- 
gestions and rules for writers to help you to strike 
out with more assurance and 





Covers: put ag writing on a better- 
pee aying basis. 
Fiction sah Nites , 
Articles Famous Editors and 
Verse Authors Help 
Interviewing You, Too 
Syndicating The author, himself an editor and 
a writer of long experience, does not give 
Talkies you his own opinions alone. He hae 
. enlisted the aid of many such as George 
Radio ee Horace Lorimer. Irvin S. Cobb, Booth 
Continuity Tarkington, Fannie Hurst, Grant —. 
See ton, Rupert Hughes, etc. Fully a third 
News Writing of the book consists of contributions 
Publicity from people like these, in which they 
re o 8 offer the sort of simple, intimate and 
Weities” invaluable advice they would give you 
riting talking face to face. 


Examine This Unusual Book Free 
Just mail the coupon and Writing for Profit will be 


Gmmmsent to you for ten days without cost. Keep the bookjgamg 
or return it, as you see fit, after carefully looking it over. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


pichonge tng opp laeaaeaeamaatamaas 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., In ] 
| 370 Seventh Ave., N. Y. C. | 
Send me Wilhelm—Writing for Profit, post tpaid for ten 
days’ free examination. I! will send $3.00 in ten days. ] 


I 

I or return the book. ] 
I DO cc es ict ee nen ini ei enterica amare | 
I Address ~~~ rs emo wea ] 
I City and State .—~ ~-~---------~------------- ] 
I Oceupation ~-.-.-_-~-..---~~----~~----—---~-<=------- ] 
I aOR. nc ee emmmeeme 
! W.D. 1-31 
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IN THIS ISSUE 
we 


OB DAVIS first noticed 

Eric Howard and hired 
him to work on the Munsey 
magazines, After “learning 
about fiction from him,” Mr. 
Howard went in for free 
lancing. He has sold over 
500 stories, and at present, in 
addition to his writing, is an 
instructor at the University 
of California. 


* 


Cow Path to Skyscraper is 
the essay selected from those 
received by Weriter’s Dicest 





in response to its contest an- | 


nounced in the October issue. 
Of the several hundred re- 
ceived, most were from for- 
mer small-town editors now 
employed on city dailies. 


* 


LBERT PAYSON TER- 

HUNE wrote from his 
own experience when he titled 
his article in this issue, “A 
Ten Year Sentence.” Al- 
though Mr. Terhune is one 
of America’s best known and 
highest paid writers, his 
early literary activities were 
filled with as many dismal 
moments and luring day 
dreams as those of any tyro. 
Mr. Terhune yoked himself 
to his typewriter when he was 
a young man (his first book 
was published when he was 
24) so that by the time he 
was thirty he had already 
served a rigorous apprentice- 
ship. The majority of his 
books, especially those which 
are best known came after he 
had passed forty. He contri- 
butes to most of the large 
circulation smooth paper 
magazines. 


* 





RLE STANLEY GARD. | 
NER, author of the ar- | 


tells something 
of himself in the Forum De- 
partment of this issue. [If 
ever a writer wanted living 
proof that success in the pulp 


paper field depends largely on | 
determination he will find |! 


hardy proof in Mr. Gardner, 
whose excellent stories are ap- 
pearing regularly in all the 
better pulp paper markets. 


% 


IFFANY THAYER is 

the author of “Thirteen 
Men” and several other mys- 
tery books that will appear 
shortly. Tiffany Thayer is, 
of course, a pseudonym, the 
man himself being vice-presi- 
dent of a New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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easier to please than Judge, Life, etc. We 
pay promptly, $1.00 apiece and up for every 
joke accepted. Manuscripts will not be re- 
turned unless accompanied by stamped ad- 
dressed envelope. 
EpiTor, 
T. Bader & Co., 

133 Hudson St., Boston, Mass. 


Dear Epitor: 


I want to thank you for bringing so many 
selling writers to me through the advertis- 
ing columns of the Writer’s Dicest. 

I have decided to discontinue all future 
advertising and work exclusively with the 
clients I now have. 

Daryt Doran. 


Dear Epitor: 


I am a subscriber to the Writer’s DicEst 
and have found in it a great many articles 
of practical value. 

There has been quite a hullabaloo in 
various magazines about the fact that edi- 
tors do not read the work of a beginning 
writer. Some six years ago I determined 
to write, without knowing a thing in the 
world about the technique of the game. At 
that time I didn’t have access to any writers’ 
magazines and couldn’t find any textbooks 
on writing that were of any practical value. 
I started in under the name of Charles M. 
Green without knowing an editor or an 
author. The first year I made about a thou- 
sand dollars from stories sold in spare time; 
the next year about thirty-six hundred; the 
next year about seven thousand. It wasn’t 
until after my third year of writing that I 
met with an editor or an author. I have 
never opened up a market through a per- 
sonal acquaintanceship with an editor. Every 
market I have sold has been developed en- 
tirely through correspondence. 

After crashing the market under the name 
of Green, I switched about under my own 
name and had to crash it all over again. 
Hence, I have no patience with the ones 
who yell that they have no chance and that 
the cards are stacked against them. 

This much, however, I do know, that it 


e) course 


you can write 
narrative .-. 


aS —but it’s Stories 


the editors 
buy! 


Have You Studied 
the BEST STORIES 
of 1930? 


HAT is the trend of the American short story? 

How has it changed in the past twelve months? 
What subjects do editors prefer and which methods 
of treatment? 


R. O’BRIEN’S Yearbook is read and studied 

every year by hundreds of writers, as the surest, 
most reliable and entertaining guide to the ever- 
changing course of the American short story. In 
addition to the collection of stories chosen as best 
from the various American magazines and publi- 
cations, this yearbook contains bibliographies and 
important indices on various phases of short story 
growth and development, addresses of magazines, etc. 


HE 20 BEST SHORT STORIES OF 1930 

include new and remarkably fine stories by 
Dorothy Parker, Manuel Komroff, Morley Cal- 
laghan, William Hazlett Upson, William March, 
Ellen Bishop, Walter Gilkyson, and others. 





THE BEST 


SHORT STORIES 
OF 1930 


And the YEARBOOK of the 
AMERICAN SHORT STORY 


Edited by EDWARD J. O’BRIEN 





T popp. MEAD AND COMPANY 
| 449 FOURTH AVENUE I 
NEW YORK, N. Y. l 


1 Gentlemen: 1 
Please send me________ iis THE BEST SHORT 

| STORIES OF 1930, Edited by Edward J. O'Brien. | 

\ Price $2.50. | 

I en eaten aon 
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1oO a Day 





Foe the past sixty 
days WRITER’S 
DIGEST has added 
over one hundred net 
paid subscribers to its 
circulation list every 
day. Such consistent 
growth in a magazine 
whose renewal per- 
centage never falls 
under §0% spelis high 
reader interest among 
its readers and success 
for its advertisers. 


ITH this issue the 
paid circulation 

of WRITER'S DIGEST 
passes the forty thou- 
sand mark. Compliete 
national newsstand 
distribution has been 
accomplished. As the 
largest and only 
writer’s magazine 
consistently carrying 
national advertising 
we will be pleased to 
send on request our 
rate card and detailed 
information about 
merchandising in this 
field based on our ten 
year experience in it. 





ADDRESS 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 














Writer's Digest 


is not as easy for an unknown to sell stories 
as for a man who has some reputation, but 
I do believe that any one who has talent, 
who will make a study of writng and stay 
with it, can secure a favorable editorial re- 
ception. 

Erte STANLEY GARDNER. 
California. 
Dear Epitor: 

We have expended a year and a half in 
intensive search for a prize novel, wet or 
dry, on American prohibition, The contest, 
scheduled to close last summer was extended 
to November 20. The contest judges now 
announce that all manuscripts submitted 
have been read, and that not one of them 
can be awarded the prize or even seriously 
considered for it. They have, therefore, 
been returned. 

The experience of this company is that 
of several book publishers who have recent- 
ly sponsored fiction contests in the hope of 
a “find.” It is also that of the Australian 
Federal Government’s motion-picture con- 
test and, for the second time, of the French 
Academy in its annual hunt for a prize 
poet. Beginners are heard to lament the lack 
of literary opportunity. May not opportuni- 
ty at times reciprocate? 

Dorrance & Company INc., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dear EpirTor: 

The policy of Modern Romances has been 
changed. In the future we will publish only 
true stories of the confession type. These 
stories must be strongly emotional and bear 
the stamp of authenticity and sincerity. 

We invite good writers of this type of 
material to submit their manuscripts, assur- 
ing them of a decison within five days and 
a check within one week after acceptance. 

Lyon Mearson, Editor. 
100 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Dear Epiror: 

The Canadian Messenger is looking for stories 
of about 3000 words, payment of one-half cent a 
word on acceptance, limit of fifteen dollars a 
story. What we don’t want: love, miracle, voca- 
tion, conversion, hidden-treasure stories. 
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What we do want: stories of sound, practical 
common sense that touch the problem of every- 
day life; that are helpful and suggestive to our 
readers; that are neither obvious, nor preachy, 
nor sentimentally religious; that are original, 
bright, interesting. 

We get bored to death sending back stories 
that park a man or a woman somewhere along 
the first or second page in order to land later 
on into the seemingly inevitable doom of falling 
in love and living happily ever after. Is there no 
other interest but that in human life? Many 
writers seem to think not. They seem to imagine 
that no story will sell or be read, if it is not 
held together by a generous smearing of love- 
interest molasses. 

When our readers want that sort of stuff, thes 
can go to the corner drug store and buy an arm- 
ful. But they do not look for it in The Canadian 
Messenger. Our circulation is over 45,000, and 
covers Canada and Newfoundland. 

The Canadian Messenger. 
J. I. Beratn, S. J., Editor. 
160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Canada. 


Dar iprror: 

Will you kindly inform your readers of 
Blues’ change of address. 

We are planning for a future number a 
symposium on the question, “Can the Poet 
Change the World?” Gottfried Benn and 
Johannes R. Becher, two German poets, de- 
bated this question over the radio in Berlin 
a few months ago and a transcription of 
their dialogue was reproduced in the current 
number cf Blucs. Young writers of both 
the communist and individualist camps are 
invited to contribute further answers to this 
question which should be limited to 250 
words. 

Our other needs are radical verse of signi- 
ficant form, short stories unusual in treat- 
ment and theme, line drawings. 

Yours very truly, 
BLUES. 
28 Grove St., New York. 


Dear Epitor: 

I sold one  twenty-five-thousand-word 
story to MacFadden’s, Inc. I received $500. 
Also sold one eight-thousand-word story to 
same place last July, received $160. 

This isn’t much to brag about, but I had 
to blow off to some one who is interested 
in such things. Of course, I subscribe to 
your magazine. 

Cias. KELLOGG. 








The world 
offers its treasures of money, power, and 
position to the skilful users of them. There 
are words for every occasion—words that 


Words have amazing powers. 


thunder commands; words bristling with 
compelling force; words of zephyr-like deli- 
cacy; words of inspiration; words of romance; 
words to bend men’s minds to your will; 
words to express every shade ef meaning. 

Through a justly famous easy method of 
spare-time study at home you may make 
words the playthings of your moods, the tools 
of your necessities. You can learn how to 
weave them into stories that sell; advertise- 
ments that convince; letters that win. 


GET THE FREE BOOKLET 


‘‘How to Become a Master of English” 
tells you all about the Kleiser Practical 
English Course which is endorsed by famous 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. Cobb, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart. Ask for it on a 
postcard, or write your name in margin and 
return this advertisement, and the book will 
come to you by mail, free of charge. No 
agents will call. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Dept. 1329, New York, N. Y. 











ACMORNA 
ANUSCRIPTS 


A service for writers conducted under 
the personal supervision of a writer. 


PROSE TYPING, with one carbon 
copy, 50 cents a thousand words 


PORTRY_........_._ 2? sents a line 


For rates on criticism, revision, transla- 
tion, editing and proofreading, mail or 
bring manuscripts to 


ee rere 


CARL W. GLUICK 


MACMCORNA MANUSCRIPTS 
241 Penn Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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HE Guild was organized to assist writers new 
in their chosen field, as well as the veteran, 


J 
URRENT activities of Guild members will 
be published in a special Guild Depart- 


by promoting closer co-operation among pub- ment in WRITER’S DIGEST, which has 


lishers, editors and 
writers. Its professional 
counsel and constructive 
literary advice will be of 
inestimable value to you 
in your work. 

In addition to this 
valuable professional 
counsel and aid, the 
Guild maintains a con- 
structive criticism de- 
partment for members, 
under the direction of a 
competent literary critic. 
Upon joining the Guild, 
every member is fur- 
nished with a credit slip 
of $2 to apply against 
criticism of original 
work. 

Besides the criticism 
department, the Guild 
aids its members in their 
contacts with magazine 
markets by issuing, 
monthly, an Advance 
Bulletin of Market In- 
formation on current 
magazine needs, selling 
tips, etc. These Bulletins 


will be mailed, fresh from the editors’ 
pens, to each member without charge. 








Partial List of the Guild’s 
Benefits to Members 


1—Vatluable contact with members, pub- 
lishers, editors and successful writers. 

2—A credit of $2 to apply on construc- 
tive criticism of original work by 
able literary critic, with three prob- 
able market suggestions. 

3—Guild’s “Advance Bulletin of Market 
Information,” mailed each member 
monthly, listing fresh market infor- 
mation, editorial tips, prize contests, 
news, etc. 

4—National publicity on Guild activities. 

5—Information Department, conducted 
exclusively for members. 

6—Special prices on books. 

1—Privilege of using the Guild official 
emblem on your personal stationery. 

8—One-year subscription for Writer's 
Digest, the Official Organ of the 
Guild. 








been selected as_ the 
Official Organ of the 
Guild. And, as a special 
concession to Guild 
members, WRITER’S 
DIGEST, for one year, 
will be included with 
every application for 
membership in the 
Guild! 

This, however, gives 
you but a partial idea 
of the Guild’s activities 
and the many advan- 
tages a membership in 
the Guild will give you. 
Every writer who is in 
earnest about his career 
should become @ mem- 
ber without delay. The 
present membership fee 
is moderate. We urge 


interested writers to join now by 
using the application blank below. 








i 
AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS 
GUILD OF AMERICA, 


1200 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








I enclose @5 for membership in the Guild. This wili entitle me to all privilegee of the Guild, including a 
] credit stip for $8 to apply against criticism order. I am to receive Writer’s Digest for one year. 


. 
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Dear Epitor: 

The Munsey Publications do not buy 
manuscripts between December 23rd, 1930, 
and January 15th, 1931. 

Authors will do well to keep this fact in 
mind because no manuscripts are ever 
bought between these two dates for Argosy, 
Detective Fiction Weekly, All Story, and 
Railroad Man’s Magazine. 

The period is set aside for taking in- 
ventory and usually such stories as are ac- 
ceptable for purchase during the period of 
taking inventory, are bought and paid for 
immediately at the close of the inventory 
taking. 

ALBERT J. Grpney, Associate Publisher, 

Frank A. Munsey Company. 
280 Broadway, New York. 





Dear Epirtor: 

Please be advised that we have decided 
to accept for publication purposes the work 
of writers other than the ones we feature. 
We would, therefore, appreciate and esteem 


+] 


it a courtesy to have you take the customary 
journalistic notice of this communication, 
by so informing your readers. 

We limit our attention to short stories, 
novels, autobiographies, and feature articles. 
All submitted manuscripts must contain a 
self-addressed stamped envelope for its re- 
turn, and although we pledge ourselves to 
take extreme care of same, we assume no 
responsibility for any manuscript lost in the 
mails. 

FEDERATED NEws FEATURE SYNDICATE. 
67% Greenwich St., New York City. 





Dear Eprtor: 

The West Suburban Shopper, a weekly pub- 
lication in newspaper form, is interested in re- 
ceiving contributions on matters pertaining to the 
home. 

We would like all articles having to do with 
some sharp angle of styles, home furnishings, 
household economies, gardens, and material ap- 
pealing to children. 

We can also use a limited amount of material 
that would be of interest primarily to men. Ar- 
ticles accompanied by interesting pictures would 
be given preference over straight reading matter. 

We pay on acceptance from $2.00 a column 
up, depending on the nature and merit of the 
manuscript submitted. 














Cold, hard American Dollars are what count. 


It is time to take stock! 


selling regularly. 


stories, but as a steady contributor. 


155 East 42nd Street 





What Progress Will You Achieve During 1931? 
A Message In Dollars—And Sense 
Are you any further advanced in your literary career today than you were a year ago? 
How many of them have you brought to your 
door during 1930 from your writing? And what contacts have you made that will help you 
corral more of those editorial dollars during this year? 


Actual progress can be measured only in consistent sales to an increasing range of markets. 
Haphazard individual sales are only of value until you have spent the check. It is the develop- 
ment of a steady demand for your work among certain magazines, the gradual spreading out to 
more discriminating markets, the advancement of your prestige, that spell literary accomplishment. 

Writing for “expression’’ or haphazardly producing without consideration of editorial 
demands is for those who do not care whether they collect rejection slips. Such methods are 
almost certain to find you next year exactly where you are today. 

Definite specialization in fiction for which there ts a current demand is the method sensible 
writers follow; they will not only sell their ‘‘first stories,” but many of them will next year be 


It is this practical method of developing new writers to the professional stage that is the 
purpose of my service. I am anxious to start you SELLING—not only your individual 


My rates for considering manuscripts by new clients are fifty cents per thousand words, 
a minimum of $2.00 on any single manuscript. 
material, his work is handled on a straight commission basis. 

The commission on American sales is 10%, on foreign sales, 15%. 

If your record for 1930 is not as good as you would have liked it to be, now is the time 
to avail yourself of practical professional guidance, and get off on a new start in 1931. 

Submit your manuscript, or write for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 


As soon as I sell $1,000 worth of a client's 


New York, N. Y. 
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The Play’s the thing 


LYOW MANY times have theatrical 

producers shouted that phrase: 
The Play’s the thing! But for all 
their shouts the legitimate stage still 
goes begging for the want of good 
plays. Each year Broadway sees good 
actors, good directors and a tolerant 
public anxious to expend their energies 
and cash on a good play. Yet the end 
of a Broadway season invariably sees 
an audience jaded to the gills with 
second rate plays. 


Our American stage demands good 
plays and new writers to create them. 
Today the playwright with something 
to say is offered every opportunity and 
given unusual concessions in obtaining 
a hearing before responsible parties. 


ROADWAY’S CURRENT popular success, 

“Once In A Lifetime,’’ is written by a 

youngster who earned the collaboration of 
George A. Kaufman by virtue of his own amus- 
ingly satirical ideas. Young new talent is in 
demand. A prominent play publishing company 
advertises in WRITER'S DIGEST every month 
in the hope of discovering new talent. Play 
brokers everywhere ate out trying to “‘spot’’ new 
talent. 


Yet some Broadway theaters are dark; not be- 
cause of bad times, or talkie competition, but 
simply because there are not enough good plays 
to go ‘round. The talkies can get by on poor 
plots. The legitimate stage by virtue of its 
high priced seats requires high caliber entertain- 
ment. Where will they get it? 


Who knows? Tomorrow's Eugene O'Neiil or 
Mare Connelly may be today’s push cart peddler 
. . . We wish we knew where to uncover tomor- 
row’s playwrights. Our new course in playwriting 
was devised for just that reason. This course is 
written by Eugene Walter.* Mr. Walter's many 
plays have all earned a deserved success. His ten- 
week instructive course in playwriting is designed 
to bring out dormant talent and assist you in 
writing and selling good plays. This Individua! 
Course in Playwriting has purposely been 
priced low. We are proud to share in the 
discovery of new talent for the American theater. 

The coupon below will bring you the simple 
facts about this low priced professional course 
in playwriting sponsored by WRITER’S DIGEST 
and written by Mr. Eugene Walter. Ask for in- 
formation about it today. 

WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 








CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Piease send me details about the new Indi- 
vidual Course in Playwriting. No obligation 
of course. 


| 


I tena nede octet weit hela bxk evap piace Rakes 


a.. State 

*Author of The Easiest Way, Paid in Full, The 
Wolf, The Knife, Fine Feathers, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Sergeant James, etc., etc. 








| 
Address __.- ~ ene | 
| 
j 
| 
| 
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I may add that we can use any length material 
up to 2500 or 3000 words. However, preference 
will be given to children’s stories averaging about 
1200 words, and to short stories and articles from 
1500 to 2000 words. 

E. E. Troxet, 
Pioneer Publishing Company. 
Oak Park, I}inois 


Dear Eprror: 

Permit me to pay tribute to the Olsen 
Publishing Company of Milwaukee, Wis., 
publishers of The Ice Cream Review, and 
a firm which you listed in your market de- 
partment. 

I had a success story on a Rhode Island 
ice cream manufacturer who had entered 
aviation on a large basis as a hobby, and 
selecting the Olsen Company from your list, 
I submitted it to them. It sold the first 
time, and received an excellent play in their 
November issue. 

While this is perhaps an old story to you, 
still I believe you like to hear them, especial- 
ly from us fellows who are not subscribers 
and who tested your information bureau for 
the first time. 

Tuomas F. BrRESNAHAN. 
Rhode Island. 


Please Cancel My Subscription Dept. 
Dear Epitor: 

Your paper keeps comeing and makes 
domestick trouble in my famely. I ask my 
boy what good it was doing him, and he 
says he was learning tecknick. I bet he 
doant know what tecknick means. 

There is an ordenance in this town agin 
mantaning a noosance, and another agin 
disturbing the peace. But I doant believe 
that the 2 of them spliced together would 
reach as far as you live from here or I 
would get both of them after you. 

My boy told me plotts is his trouble. He 
says after he spends six weeks building one 
up, his maw spares him enough money to 
send it to yore criticks who tear it to peaces. 

Why in fifteen minits and without eny 
help from yore paper I could hatch that 
boy a plott to rob the post office, murder 
my nabor, and run away with his wife. But 
I woant tell my boy thi plott for feare that 
boy, instead of writing it, will go ahead and 
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try to carry it out. Anyhow my nabor’s 
wife is borrowing my son’s your wrighter’s 
paper from my son regular now. 
Please stop sendeing yore paper. 
Tom STANTON, 
Blacksmith Shoppe. 
Ridder, La. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIO NOTES 


These notes are written by Paul Cruger who 
has previously supplied Weruiter’s Dicest with 
reliable market information. Hollywood studios 
do not generally care for free-lance material. A 
competent agent is a big help. If these notes are 
of value to our subscribers they will be continued 
each month in a special department. You will 
confer a favor on Writer’s Dicest by advising 
us if you want to read “Hollywood Studio 
Notes. 


Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studio, 7350 Washing- 
ton Blvd., Culver City, California, plans an in- 
creased production of ‘fifty- -two feature pictures 
for this year. They are interested in sophisticated 
stories playing up the divorce problem, and 
comedy dramas. Samuel Marx is the story edi- 
tor. There is quite a bit of activity in the foreign 
language output. Arthur Loew is in charge of 
this department. 


Tiffany Studios, 4516 Sunset Blvd., Hol lywood, 
have a very extensive program of feature pic- 
tures and short subjects. They have an original 
story, “Cheating Sinners,” in production. The 
author, W. Scott Darling, is also doing the screen 
adaptation. Mr. Phil Godstone is supervisor of 
stories. They are in the market for strong dramas 
with heart interest and action, a picturesque back- 
ground and a theme of universal appeal. 








Trem Carr Productions, National Studio, cor- 
ner of Sunset and Beachwood Drive, are produc- 
ing Western Pictures featuring, Bob Steel. These 
people are not interested in any story material that 
does not breathe of the West. They do not want 
epics, but rather up-to-date melodramas with 
scarcely any gun play. 


Warner Brothers Studio, 5842 Sunset Blvd. 
Hollywood, has a contest for newspapermen 
and is very anxious to read scripts from any 
member of this profession. They buy clever 
originals. Howard Smith is in charge of the 
story department. 


Liberty productions, 1040 Las Palmas Street, 
Hollywood, have gone into extensive production, 
and there is a place on their present schedule for 
stories bordering on the sensational. Mr. Edward 
Helprin is head of production. 
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No Field of Writing 
Is More Profitable 
Than Newspapering! 


Within past two months I have soid twenty-five articles 
to newspapers. Have yor ee that serial feature? If nor, 
why? I will study your feature, teil you how it should be 


written, what newspapers and syndicates want, where to 
send it, how to send it, what terms to expect, how syndi 
cates do business, in short, write you a lengthy Ictter of 
constructive criticism involving a!! the fine points in this 
highly specialized field—feature writing—for the nomiral 
fee of five dollars 


GRIEF! Is this what that proposed novel brings you 
by way of rejection slips? If so, let me help you. My 
fees are reasonable. I am both a journalist and a novelist. 
“Dirt Roads’’ and ‘Earth Born’’ (Century Co.) are recent 
I have reported on many Mss. for the fore- 

I have appeared in such magazines as 


novels of mine. 
most publishers. 
Atlantic, Yale 
Plain Talk, etc. 


Review, Century, North American Review. 
My reports are long, detailed, and exacting. 
Nort vague and indefinite. If I cannot help you I wii! 
return your Ms. without charges. I will teil you the truth 
without flattery, give you hard facts and not cheap praise. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Alabama 








OPPORTUNITIES LIKE THIS 
come only when there is a special reason 
WE WANT 5000 NEW SUBSCRIBERS BEFORE 
CHRISTMAS 


If you cam spare one — a now, you can get the 
biggest value for your mon hat you ever had. The pub- 
lishers of THE NEW WRITER’ S MAGAZINE are offering 
the lowest subscription — since the magazine was estab- 
lished nearly two years ag 
12 BIG SPECIAL NUMBERS ARE YOURS FOR ONLY 

ONE DOLLAR 
IF YOU ACT QUICKLY. 

Each richly filled with the best articles on writing and 

—s that can possibly be assembled in a writer’s maga- 


“Think of it! TWELVE NUMBERS, and every one a 


special. You can get them all for HALF PRICE, only one 
+ * if your subscription reaches us before December 
25, 0. 


Sample copies will be mailed for twenty cents. 


A D. FREESE & SON, Publishers, UPLAND. IND. 











WE PAY 


2 to 10c Per Word 


For stories, articles, ideas, recipes, formulas, etc. 
accepted for publication in CREATIVE WORLD 
MAGAZINE. 

For sample copy and full information enclose 


25 cents to— 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 
Suite 419, Union Insurance Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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This Unique Insurance Costs 
Only Two Dollars a Year 


We’ll Send YOU Any One of these Books FREE 


OOOOO00 





Handbook of Punctuation 
Mistakes in Writing English 


Emotional Values in Fiction 





Our subscribers sell 
more stories, and get 
more editorial as- 
signments because 
they read Writer’s 
Digest regularly. In- 
sure yourself of the 
“breaks” by sub- 


scribing today. 


Elements <  Seeewe WRITER’S ged 
Edited by R. K. Abbo 22 East 12th Stree 
Writing for the Trade Journal Ciasions al, Chie 
: bh GENTLEMEN: 
Send me free and postpaid the boo! checked. Enter my one- 

Poca of | ye onyms year eubenigtlen to WRITER'S DIGEST. "te which I enclose $2. 
40,000 words listed (Check. money order, stamps, currency.) 

By M. T. Bigeiow NE cnc eset naw ad cseeockpeenteeeiescariainceseeaioneasadomiabenalaoedaladseadlaesies laine Gouna lela 
By M. T. Bigelow IIIS... sinsvecsshnctsinhescnchicblanis onistlscnlidioocaiaahiegiidiciainnitianiaenannlealniaaiiaatali 
Writing By James Knapp Reeve | TO, 
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HE WRITER who occasionally or 

habitually deals with the theme of 
love, and ornaments his tales with descrip- 
tions of lovely ladies and handsome heroes, 
is assured of the widest possible reading 
public. The love story remains consistently 
popular through all the literary cycles. And 
deservedly so, for the theme of love is one 
that interests every one, of every class and 
degree—including those who have loved and 
lost, loved and won, or merely hoped for 
love. 

I suspect that even those who scorn the 
love story as so much saccharine or treacle 
read it in secret, just as those who denounce 
liquor are often secret drinkers. The adoles- 
cent who scorns love stories, referring to 
them as that gooey stuff, does so, undoubt- 
edly, because he wishes to conceal the over- 
whelming interest in love that is character- 
istic of his age. The mature cynic or anti- 
sentimentalist, likewise, is often a perpetual 
sophomore. Many of our leading literary 


These Lovely Ladies 


By Eric Howarp 


Author of over 500 published stories 


critics, whose names you will readily think 
of, belong to this class. 

Frequently I foresake the realms of the 
“he-man,” hard-boiled action story in order 
to write a tender tale about some charming 
little Cinderella and the difficulties she en- 
counters in trying to get her man. Quite 
aside from the fact that there is a large 
public eager for entertaining love stories, 
which renders them readily salable, there are 
a number of palpable advantages in writ- 
ing this sort of story. 

For one thing, your material is to be 
found anywhere and everywhere. You may 
never encounter, in real life, a two-gun man, 
a gangster, a miracle-working detective, or 
any of the other fellows who currently ap- 
pear in our fiction. You may never even 
meet an air pilot or a sea captain or a forest 
ranger. But you need only go to the near- 
est public park, get on any trolley car, or 
enter your neighborhood movie palace, and 
you will see lovers in the flesh. Often, if 
your hearing is good, you will hear a whole 
love story on the top of a bus. Then, too, 
you have your own experience of the tender 
passion to draw upon... 

Not only is the material for love stories 
to be found everywhere, but your story may 
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take place anywhere. You need not be fami- 
liar with the frozen North, the sun-baked 
desert, or the raging sea, in order to write 
an interesting love story. It may take place, 
and often does, in the house next door, in 
any office downtown, or where you like. In 
a hundred or so love stories which I have 
published (by the grace of God and the 
kindness of editors) I have used many dif- 
ferent locales—small towns, Hollywood, 
Greenwich Village, Broadway, the wide- 
open spaces of Arizona and New Mexico, 
the sea, the college campus, the mountains, 
San Francisco, London, Paris, the Riviera, 
and even (though it seems inappropriate) 
Chicago. 

By the same token, the lovely ladies who 
have decorated my pages have come from 
many occupations and social strata. Ac- 
tresses, dancers, newspaper girls, interior 
decorators, tea-room operators, stenograph- 
ers, copy writers, mannequins, society debs, 
even a crook and a gold-digger—yes, and a 
very charming Navajo girl—have all graci- 
ously appeared in the plots I have devised 
for them. 

There is no need, in the case of the love 
story, to write eternally about the same kind 
of people, whether they be cowpunchers or 
sailors, detectives or gangsters, he-men of 
the open spaces or rats of the city alleys. 
Every girl is a possible heroine; every man 
a possible hero. 

For the same reason, although the love 
story in these days is a formula affair, it is 
possible to introduce considerable novelty in 
clothing the skeleton of the formula. Con- 
sider the matter of dialogue, for example. 
If you specialize in Westerns, you must al- 
most invariably write dialogue of the “Yuh” 
school, even though you may have talked 
with cowmen by the hour without hearing 
any more “Yuhs” than you will hear at the 
meeting of your Rotary or at the Alumni 
Dinner. Similarly, if you write sea stories, 
you must salt your speech with “belays” and 
“ahoys.” In the love story your characters 
may talk naturally, as they talk—as we all 
talk—in real life. They may even talk better 
than that, for the love story gives the clever 
writer a chance to make use of witty, amus- 
ing dialogue without detracting from the 
interest in the main theme. What would be 
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inappropriate in other stories may quite na- 
turally fit into a love story. 

Moreover, the heroine of a love story— 
it is usually the girl’s story, of course, and 
she is usually a sweet young thing—makes 
an immediate appeal to the sympathy of the 
reader, who usually has love problems of 
her own and who can readily imagine that 
she might be placed in the heroine’s predica- 
ment. When that is true, your story is half- 
sold. 

All of which may make the writing of 
love stories seem simple and easy. It is, 
provided you avoid the two great pitfalls, 
and provided, too, that you have no anti- 
sentimental complex which inhibits you 
when it becomes necessary for you to put 
heart interest into your yarn. 

Editors of love-story magazines have 
told me that most of the stories they are 
compelled to reject are returned to the 
authors with this comment: “Too slight.” 
A good many writers seem to feel that a 
love story can be a plotless, simple little 
thing, something like this: Sue can’t make 
up her mind whether to marry Fred or Bill, 
but at the end of five thousand words she 
chooses Bill and they presumably live hap- 
pily ever after. I dare say nine out of ten 
unavailable love stories have that plot, and 
no more. Well, you can’t expect anybody 
to get excited about that! 

A love story, like any other, must be a 
story. “Too slight” is the name of the first 
pitfall. 

“Too heavy” might designate the other, 
but there is more to it than that. Many 
writers turn out stories full of plot, action 
and adventure, with a tiny thread of love 
running through it, and expect them to prove 
salable to a love-story magazine. They for- 
get that in a love story the main issue should 
be the love problem, and not adventure, 
mystery or anything else. 

Just as in the adventure story love in- 
terest, if it appears at all, must be sub- 
ordinated to the main theme, so in the love 
story everything should be subordinated to 
the main problem of love. 

If you can avoid these two pitfalls, and 
at the same time write entertainingly of 
lovely girls and noble, romantic heroes, you 
may find it worthwhile to specialize in love 
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stories, or, as I have done, to include them 
in your varied output. 

Nearly all of the slick paper magazines— 
those meccas of the yearning scribe—pub- 
lish regulation love stories. Men, as often 
as women, write them. George Weston and 
Royal Brown, for example, are adepts at 
this type of fiction; so, among the women, 
are Kathleen Norris and Fanny Heaslip 
Lea. 

The all-fiction love story magazines pro- 
vide the ordinary fictionist with easier mar- 
kets than are to be found in the slick paper 
field, if only because they use so much more 
copy. In the editorial chairs of these maga- 
zines are young women who “know their 
stuff” and who are quickly appreciative of 
good work that fits their—and their readers’ 
—requirements. Madeline Heath of All- 
Story, Daisy Bacon of Love Story, Dorothy 
Grinnell of Sweetheart Stories, Helen Mac- 
Vichie of Cupid’s, and Harriet Bradfield of 
Love Romances, know what they want, as 
some editors do not, and are quick to buy 
it. In a closely related field, although their 
stories must be of the West, are Fanny 
Ellsworth of the two Clayton magazines, 
Ranch Romances and Rangeland Love Story; 
and Wanda von Kettler, who was formerly 
the very successful editor of Sweetheart 
Stories and who is now in charge of an- 
other Dell magazine, Western Romances. 


HE usual basis of a love story is the sim- 
ple triangle: two men and a girl, or two 
girls and a man. To paraphrase: 


Lives there a girl with heart so dead 
She never pondered which she’d wed? 


Of course, there is more to it than that. 
She mustn’t ponder for five thousand words, 
She must do things—interesting, entertain- 
ing, dramatic things. Just the sort of things 
that every girl does do in her charming, if 
relentless, pursuit of her man. 

For the writer, masculine or feminine, 
whose stuff is cold and dead and unemotion- 
al, a dip into the sentimentality of the love 
story may be a tonic, and a profitable ex- 
periment. In my classes in Magazine Writ- 
ing in the University of California Exten- 
tion Divison I have encountered many be- 


_ 
o= 
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ginning writers whose only difficulty was 
that they couldn’t “let go,” couldn’t give 
their stories the emotional and _ fictional 
swing. In such cases I usually prescribe 
the writing of at least one ultra-sentimental 
love story. Frequently a cure results: if it 
does not, psycho-analysis remains. 


Much of our contemporary fiction reflects 
the emotional deficiency of the author. 
That, at least, is a criticism that can not be 
made of a good love story, whatever other 
faults it may have. 


And what of the magazines which use 
first person love stories, True Story and its 
sisters? Aside from the uplifting moral 
tone of these publications, attested by gentle- 
men of the cloth and others of equal ethical 
eminence, the obvious reason for their amaz- 
ing success is that their fiction simplifies the 
reader’s orientation. 

The reader of a third person love story 
must first of all sympathize with the heroine. 
Then, in order to derive from the story that 
complete fictional satisfaction which he or 
she craves, the reader must identify himself 
or herself with the suffering protagonist. 
This represents an effort of the will, the 
imagination and the intellect—an effort too 
great for many readers. 


The first person story presents no such 
difficulty. Here the “I” of the narrative 
and the “I” of the reader become one at the 
outset; and the reader follows the thrilling 
adventures of the heroine with that intense 
and absorbed interest that we all have for 
our own concerns. 

Again, since the so-called true story usu- 
ally deals with commonplace, ever-recurrent 
situations, which readers have experienced 
or hoped to experience, orientation is accom- 
plished with a minimum of mental effort. 
Then, too, there is the matter of wish-ful- 
fillment. But why be Freudian about it? 


The writer of “true” fiction should bear 
in mind that it is up to him to write a story 
which his readers would enjoy living, Fur- 
thermore, he must write it in a way that 
will enable them to live it, as they read, 
without unnecessary and painful mental 
labor. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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A Ten-Year Sentence 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE 


T IS high time—indeed, it is far past 

time—for some one to place a huge stick 

of dynamite under a fetish at whose clay 

feet every novice writer kneels and which 
has done incalculable harm. 

The fetish’s motto—if fetishes have mot- 
toes—is this: “It takes some slight experi- 
ence and skill to sweep a floor satisfactori- 
ly or even to play a violin or to assemble a 
Zeppelin or to become a successful civil 
engineer. But, thank heaven, any one can 
write |” 

In the most sublimely perfect volume of 
the world’s literature, one reads of a rich 
youth who came to the Master and begged 
to know what he should do to be saved. The 
reply was: “Sell what thou hast and give 
to the poor!” More in regret, I think, than 
in scorn, the tale ends: “And he departed, 
exceedingly sorrowful. For he had great 
possessions.” 

Like every other writer of even bush- 
league notoriety I have been asked perhaps 
a thousand times: ‘“What’s the best way 
for me to make a success in the writing 
game ?” 

Never have I given the inevitable answer 
without recalling to mind the effect of a 
similarly relentless answer upon that Bib- 
lical youth. My questioners turn away “ex- 
ceedingly sorrowful” at my squelching of 
their flaming will-o’-the-wisp hopes; or else 
they decide I am an old fool who either 
doesn’t know what he is talking about or 
who is jealous of their possible genius. 

But what other answer can I give then 
the one I and every other truthful veteran 
professional must give? Can I paint for the 
inquirers a dazzling picture of early literary 
triumphs in store for them? Can I say to 
them that they have picked out the easiest 
and best and most delightful way to make 
a living and a career, and that success is 
waiting for them just around the corner? 
Manifestly, that is the very reply they want 
to hear. And, equally manifestly, would be 


the most brutally cruel advice I could give 
them. I would be wiser to bid a half-witted 
legatee to put all his legacy into a phantom 
oil well! Instead, I say to one and all: 

“It takes at least TEN YEARS of unre- 
mitting toil and study and eternally-buffeted 
hopes, to gain any halfway firm or per- 
manent foothold as a writer.” 

At first glance that seems a grimly stag- 
gering jolt to a young aspirant’s aims. But 
it is far kinder to say it frankly. And it is 
gospel truth, every word of it. Indeed, ten 
years is a minimum period. Kipling and 
Stevenson both burst upon the literary 
world—one with “Plain Tales From The 
Hills,” the other with “Dr. Jekyl And Mr. 
Hyde.” They were hailed as lucky new- 
comers who had made a vividly brilliant 
start and to whom the success road hence- 
forth would be simple to traverse. 

Stevenson had slaved and skimped and 
studied and made one successful attempt 
after another to scale the literary heights, 
year after year; fighting against disease and 
eternal disappointment. All this before he 
won the faintest popular recognition. His 
was an apprenticeship whose long course 
was stained with blood. Kipling hammered 
away at the shut portals, for many years, 
in India, before he could make his summons 
heard. Vainly he tried to hawk his manu- 
scripts, from San Francisco to New York. 
When final success came, he, like Steven- 
son, was ready for it; through long and 
dreary years of hard preparation. 

The list could be stretched out for scores 
of pages—the list of the writers who seemed 
to “arrive” with a single grand production; 
and who had spent a decade or even much 
more in that same terribly tedious appren- 
ticeship. Yes, once or twice there has flashed 
across the literary sky a human rocket who, 
in his or her very early twenties, has leaped 
to the front; with almost no period of ap- 
prenticeship. What becomes of a rocket 
after its brief and blazing flight through the 
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night sky? The same thing which has be- 
fallen practically every one of those young 
literary prodigies. 

Is there anything so appalling, after all, 
in the news that it will take you at least ten 
years to secure a good foothold in your pro- 
fession? Think it over. 

Suppose you should decide to study law. 
First would come your collegiate term and 
then your years in the law-school. After 
that, if you had luck, you could secure a 
semi-office-boy job in some lawyer’s firm; 
whence by slow degrees you might or might 
not rise to a fairly good livelihood as an 
attorney. Could you achieve all this in less 
than ten years, from the time you entered 
college? I think not. 

Or you study medicine. The same col- 
legiate years, followed by the years in med- 
ical school and then the required hospital 
term; and next a long and gruelling en- 
deavor to gain a practice. How many boys, 
entering college, are really successful doc- 
tors or lawyers within ten years—or even 
fifteen years? 

It is the same in any business or profes- 
sion or trade or art. Why should you ex- 
pect it to be different in writing? Why 
should you sulk or grow despondent, when 
I, and others like me, give you the only 
sane and truthful advice in our power? I'll 
tell you why: By some queer quirk of men- 
tality—or lack of mentality—every one of 
us thinks secretly that he or she could easily 
become an inspired writer or actor. (Most 
of us privately believe we could become 
glorious singers, too. I don’t know why, but 
we do.) 

We realize that other careers call for 
grindingly hard apprenticeship. But we 
can’t see why, with our latent genius for 
writing or acting, we can’t leap at once into 
the front rank. 

You think I am exaggerating? Very 
well, then, why did you feel such a sick 
shock of disappointment when I gave you 
that same advice about the ten-year mini- 
mum of apprenticeship—the ten-year sen- 
tence to drudgery before you could hope for 
the freedom of even halfway success? Why, 
in reading this article, are you inwardly 
glowering with annoyance—as you are? 





There is nothing, except gambling, which 
gives big and instantaneous rewards without 
long preparatory work. Why should litera- 
ture? 

When I say it will take you ten years to 
get established in the writing game, I don’t 
mean you can’t sell a story, or many stories, 
in far less than that time. You can, if you 
are any good at all. But you can’t stand 
foursquare and reasonably sure of your 
footing. Nor can you in any other line 
of endeavor. 


The reward is tenfold worth the labor and 
the tiresome waiting. Once you are an es- 
tablished popular writer, you can live where 
you will and how you will and on a larger 
income than most professions yield. You 
can earn your living by the most congenial 
and pleasant work known to humanity. 

The summit is well worth the climb. But 
the climb is long. And there is no short cut. 





New Magazine 


The Osburn Publishing Company, 118 
West 11th Street, New York, announces a 
new magazine using Gang Stories of the 
French Underworld. Each issue will con- 
tain a novelette of from 12,000 to 18,000 
words, and short stories ranging from 3500 
to 5000 words. The stories will be of the 
Apache, crime stories with decided love in- 
terest, melodramatic plots. The first issue 
will be on sale in January. 

Payment will be on acceptance at the rate 
of one cent a word. Report on all manu- 
scripts will be made within three weeks. Ad- 
dress all mail to the editor, Hunt Osburn, 
P. O. Box 67, Station O, New York. 








Redbook’s 
Editorial Needs 


“Every Year We Introduce Writers 
Unknown Before, Who Have Some- 
thing Individual and Important to 
Say,” Edwin Balmer, “Redbook” 
Editor, Declares 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


ONG BEFORE he became the editor 

of Redbook, Edwin Balmer’s name was 
well known to American readers—in fact, 
almost throughout the world, for many of 
his stories have been translated into French, 
Scandinavian, and German languages. His 
literary career began as a reporter on The 
Chicago Tribune in 1903, followed by sever- 
al editorial connections in 1904 and 1905; 
from 1909 to 1925 he published thirteen 
books and contributed numerous short 
stories to leading magazines. One of his 
short stories in The Saturday Evening Post 
was produced as a play; a number of his 
stories were made into motion pictures. He 
is perhaps most familiar to the American 
reading public through his serials That 
Royle Girl, Dangerous Business, and The 
Indian Drum. He can easily be numbered 
among contemporary authors of first rank 
in reputation and popularity. 

That is a brief sketch of the man who 
controls the editorial! destinies of Redbook. 
He carries out the same up-to-the-minute 
interpretation of American life in his selec- 
tion of material for Redbook that he him- 
self so vividly portrayed in his novels. 


“Redbook is particularly interested in 
contemporary American life,” he says, 
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Balmer 





in outlining his magazine’s editorial pol- 
icy. “We are using novels and short 
stories dealing with people of our day 
in situations which are significant of the 
changes which are coming over the 
American scene. 


“We like stories of ‘recognition’—that is, 
stories in which many of our readers will 
see themselves and their personal problems. 
We like romantic stories which may be very 
far away from realism. We like adventure 
stories and, of course, humor, 


Editor's Note: Note the “of course” in 
the last sentence. That is true of every 
smooth paper magazine published. Humor 
is the free lance’s widest market. 


“The most dramatic characteristic of the 
moment in America is the suddenness and 
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completeness with which a man or woman 
will find himself in new surroundings and 
in new relations to others. ‘Values’ alter 
with startling celerity and some of the best 
stories, from my point of view, are those 
in which characters come face to face with 
a situation which causes them to put new 
estimates upon the different elements of 
their lives. 

“This is very general, but our interests 
are in such situations anywhere upon the 
contemporary American stage.” 


A review of the short stories in the 
December, 1930, issue of Redbook dis- 
closes that this theory of portraying a 
character in unfamiliar surroundings 
and his orientation—or, if the pendu- 
lum swings in the opposite direction, 
his retention of the old sense of values 
despite disturbing influences—is the 
fundamental motif of the magazine’s 
serious fiction. 

“Maid of Manhattan,” by Philip Wylie, is 
illustrative. Bernice, new to New York, 
startles blasé habitues of the Pawnee Hotel 
by coming down to the main dining-room 
in pajamas, because she thought it was chic. 
When she saw no one else in pajamas she 
was pitiful, but she had the courage to 
order breakfast cooly despite staring eyes. 
A party scene follows, in which her glorious 
innocence is made even more poignant. 
Soon we see her giving two hundred dollars 
to each of several brokers who are pitifully 
aware of her naivéte—and who allow it to 
grow to thousands in the stock market, per- 
haps through sympathy—probably with 
thought of compensation other than finan- 
cial. And in the denouément it is disclosed 
that Bernice is a stock actress whose mother 
and grandmother had been shorn of their 
savings by “the wolves of Wall Street” and 
who simply came to Gotham to collect from 
the guilty parties—not quite so naive after 
all. 

It is an unusual story, subtly handled, and 
written with an eye on the sophisticated 
reader. But it is handled in a style, and 
uses situations which are ordinarily disas- 
trous for the new and unarrived writer to 
tackle. Philip Wylie tells it completely in 
the conversation of other characters and 
from several viewpoints; inserts his own 
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personality and gives us an atmosphere of 
magazine offices, newspapers, reporters, and 
writers, 

“Don’t Be A Girl Like That!’ by Robert 
Ballou, is perhaps a better example of the 
conventional story of recognition that Mr. 
Balmer refers to, which reflects the readers 
of Redbook and their personal problems. It 
is the love story of Julie, a small-town girl, 
afraid to act natural, who tries to appear 
“sophisticated.” For two years she has been 
lonely and felt out of place in New York. 
Desperate for attention, she “lets herself 
go” at a party and gulps bootleg cocktails 
in an effort to impress Ben, whom she has 
just met. She blandly declares she likes ex- 
citing men who do things, not the sticks in 
the small town of her birth. 

Next morning she finds herself in her 
room, in bed with her clothes on. She re- 
members that Ben brought her home in a 
taxi, realizes that she was for the first time 
thoroughly drunk, and certain she has made 
a complete failure of herself. She decides 
to go home to Rockford, Illinois. 

Yes, you guessed it! Ben comes in the 
nick of time and confesses he loves her, 
admits he, too, is from the “sticks”—and 
together they decide to stay, but with a full 
realization of their own sense of values. 

The plot, we will admit, is nothing very 
original; the story’s interest is in its ex- 
cellent characterization and the subjective 
psychological delineation of Julie’s transi- 
tion. 

“Leave Us Our Dreams,” by A. deFord 
Pitney, also subtly carries out the “values” 
motif. Dick Raymond, successful motion- 
picture actor, is ashamed and disgusted with 
the insincere romantic “froth” he has been 
cast in, particularly his latest sensation, 
“Falcon Heart.” He has charted for him- 
self the career of a conscientious artist. He 
wants to “show the public what life is and 
how to live it,” to make them think. To 
produce sincere art of vital, moral force. 

He has tried to produce such a play on 
the speaking stage and it has been a com- 
plete failure. He is going to make another 
attempt. In the restaurant where he is to 
meet the playwright Holcomb to discuss a 
new play, Dick meets Joyce, a factory girl. 
She asks if he is Dick Raymond whom she 
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has just seen in “Falcon Heart;” he denies 
his identity and introduces himself as Mr. 
Brown. He discusses the picture with her, 
cynically criticising its romantic unreality; 
propounds his own theories of real art in 
the form of enthralling tragedy ...... 
the portrayal of the inevitability of fate. 
And is disappointed and surprised when 
Joyce fails to grasp what he is driving at 
and is inclined to favor the romantic ideal- 
ism he detests. 

Holcomb arrives; also another girl, Billie 
Zimmer, who informs Joyce that Al Halter- 
man awaits her outside. Joyce is anxious 
to avoid him for he has been forcing his 
attention upon her. Dick goes with her to 
protect her. Billie angrily follows with Al 
Halterman, ex-pugilist. Joyce is frightened ; 
begs Dick to take her into a movie house 
they are passing in order to avoid Halter- 
man. In despair, Dick notices that the pic- 
ture playing is “Falcon Heart.” 

As they take their seats in the balcony, 
Billie’s hard whisper rasps in Dick’s ear, 
“Al Halterman will be outside and some 
friends with him, so you’d better do a quick 
fade-away when you come out, Mr. But- 
tinsky !” 

Joyce has not heard and goes into de- 
lighted ecstasies over the picture, in which 
Dick is the prince in the Balkans in love 
with a peasant girl; the heroine is subse- 
quently imprisoned and Dick saves her after 
thrilling sword play against overwhelming 
odds. And Dick leads his peasant princess 
to the throne. 


Joyce reluctantly comes back to reality; 
Dick is a bit less cynical. 

“Don’t try to take it from me,” Joyce says 
almost fiercely to Dick as they descend the 
stairs. “What would you give me in place 
of it? Leave us our dreams!” 

“Dreams,” Dick repeats. “You imagine 
that such things could happen ?” 


“They would happen where there was a 
man like Dick Raymond!” Joyce defends. 


At the door Al Halterman is grimly wait- 
ing for them. Dick grasps his collar and 
throws him spinning across the sidewalk. 
Two other thugs attack him. Dick accounts 
for them all with professional technique. 
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The police arrive, a hysterical scream goes 
up from the crowd, “It’s Dick Raymond!” 
Crowds increase, the press agents and re- 
porters sing Dick’s praises. In a corner, 
protected by Dick’s broad shoulders, Joyce 
is gazing at him in trembling ecstasy. 

The scene shifts to Dick back with his 
old motion-picture producer. And Dick’s 
altered sense of values are expressed in the 
concluding paragraphs: 

“I want her to keep on reading manu- 
scripts,” said Dick, busy with his make-up. 
“Her intuition is worth a ton of theory. I’m 
not working for a few sour highbrows, as 
Holcomb is, with that play of his, ‘Fog,’ 
that just did such a flop. I’m reaching for 
the hearts of the real living public, the ones 
I can mean something to. I won’t play any- 
thing she doesn’t approve.” 

“She’s your public. ‘I lof my poblic and 
my poblic lofs me!’ ” And Morwich grinned. 
“Hey, Dick?” 

The other stories require little more than 
passing mention. “The Rakmanoff Ruby,” 
by Arthur Somers Roche, is one of a series 
of loosely connected adventures of Lydia, 
beautiful and clever thief, in which she “gets 
away with it.” It is fairly safe to guess 
that at the end of the series some sort of a 
punishment will be meted out to her, or she 
will be allowed to make restitution and re- 
form. This is a type of smooth paper crimi- 
nal story that the unarrived writer would 
best avoid, but which an E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim or an Arthur Somers Roche can put 
over on the strength of their well-earned 
reputations. 

That Redbook likes humor is evidenced 
in the fact that three of the short stories in 
the December issue depend upon it entirely 
.. . but it is also of interest to note that 
all of them are by writers of considerable 
reputation. 

“It’s All In The Timing,” by Sam Hell- 
man, is a football story. “Nobody's Busi- 
ness,” a circus story, by Courtney Riley 
Cooper, concerns a quintette of zebra-mules 
and a lion; “The Royal Robe of Office,” by 
Arthur K. Akers, a humorous negro story 
of the “Amos’ An’ Andy” tribe. Both the 
humorous sport story and humorous negro 

(Continued on page 54) 
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The Sex Story Markets 


A Low Paying Field, But Nevertheless One That is Consistently Sold 


by Well Known Writers. 
Always Have 


Burlesque Humor Will 
its Followers 


By JosepH LicHTBLAU 








TARLY in 1930, an article of mine con- 

cerning sex stories and sex story mar- 
kets appeared in the Writer’s Dicest 
yearbook. However, since then so many 
changes have occurred in this field that I 
feel another article on this topic now will 
be of the utmost aid to readers at the be- 
ginning of the new year, when writers are 
surveying the horizon hopefully for possible 
new markets to shoot at. 

Merle W. Hersey is editor of the two 
magazines published by The Irwin Publish- 
ing Co., at 143 West 20th St., New York 
City. Gay Parisienne and La Paree Stories 
seem to be making a better effort to pay 
writers for published stories, as three-quar- 
ters of the yarns published since the maga- 
zines’ inception have been paid for, accord- 
ing to the claim of Mrs. Hersey. The Irwin 
Publishing Co. has been in difficulties with 
writers due to dilatory payment, but in my 
opinion, writers can take a chance on this 
concern and gamble a few stories with this 
market anyway. I have made a careful study 
of the facts in this case, and think writers 
can lose nothing by taking a sporting chance. 
The two magazines are going over very well, 
and if the present business depression lifts, 
payment will probably be made promptly on 
publication. 


Gay Parisienne and La Paree Stories use 
shorts at lc per word, and the best average 
length is a neat 3000-word yarn or under. 
You can be pretty frank and risque for 
these two magazines, and Parisian atmos- 
phere is a necessity. Study the periodicals 
first; they have a certain slant you can’t get 
otherwise. You’ve got to know the fine line 
between absolute vulgarity and sexy spice, 
you see, to sell fiction to Mrs. Hersey. A 
yarn that another editor will consider too 
“direct,” may be just what Mrs. Hersey can 
use. As a matter of fact, it is vitally neces- 
sary that you should study all sex maga- 
zines first to get a good line on them. What 
is anathema to one editor, may be just what 
another editor dotes on, so you can readily 
see the reason for intensive study of dif- 
ferent sex periodicals, if you wish to make 
a success of the big majority of your con- 
tributions in this field. 

A very neat little market for your 
“Frenchy” sex yarns is Paris Nights, 1008 
W. York St., Philadelphia, Pa. Payment 
is one-half cent per word, publication, and 
decisions average four months after submis- 
sion, when your story is accepted. Should 
your yarn fail to click, though, you’ll get it 
back pretty promptly. The first knowledge 
you'll have of an acceptance is the most de- 
lightful one in the universe—just a check 
and a printed form card, the editor being 
apparently too darned busy to write you! 
Lengths, shorts only, up to 4000 words. 
Parisian atmosphere, with the American 
idea of sex, is the formula for this maga- 
zine, and you can be pretty risque and frank, 
though not vulgar, while your plots must 
be very “fat,” with surprise twist endings. 
The surprise twist ending, en passant, is al- 
ways your best bet for any sex magazine 
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whatever, so see if you can’t outdo O. Henry 
in every sex yarn you attempt—it certainly 
will pay you. Stick in as many French 
words and expressions as you know, that 
are appropriate and at the right places in 
the story, and you’ve got another good way 
of impressing the editor of any “Frenchy” 
magazine published. 


Occasionally, when Paris Nights gets an 
out-and-out domestic yarn that has no 
Parisian atmosphere, it will have it put in 
a Parisian setting in its office, so it won’t 
hurt to try this magazine with any clever 
domestic sex story as well. The simple sub- 
stitution of a few French words for do- 
mestic ones in one of my stories, for ex- 
ample, made it emerge from the hands of 
the editorial staff of Paris Nights quite a 
cute little Frog yarn. 


Snappy Magazine can be reached at 28 
West 44th St., New York City. The editor 
is Alexander Samalman. Lengths up to 
3000; payment, one cent a word on accept- 
ance. You’ve got to be light and frivolous 
and flippantly sexy for this one; no heavy 
or melodramatic plots at any time. Dwell 
on the nude charms of the torrid cuties in 
these confections. Above all, avoid trite 
words or expressions like “plastered,” 
“sheik,” “asphalt Arab,” and other familiar 
horribles; Mr. Samalman detests ’em. He’ll 
buy any clever sex short that is originally 
told. Often the distinctive, fresh, new 
words coined by an unknown writer will 
put his story over with Mr. Samalman. This 
editor dotes on clever treatment more than 
plot, with gin parties, spice and amusing 
situations featured. A tough magazine to 
make if you’re not original. 


At 880 Bergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 
three new sex magazines are published. Mr. 
Henry Marcus is editor, and I may as well 
tell you in advance that he has a list of 
favorite authors, and unsolicited contribu- 
tions must be all wool and a yard wide to 
get by with him. He gets practically all he 
needs from his favorite writers, and is never 
anxious for unsolicited yarns. One of his 
three publications, Hollywood Nights, is so 
overstocked at present that he desires no 
submission for it whatever; while the other 
two, French Follies and Parisian Life, use 
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radically different types of French atmos- 
phere yarns. French Follies contains 2000- 
word shorts or under, with clever plots, sexy 
treatment, sound motivation, neat and start- 
ling surprise endings. Parisian Life is a 96- 
page pulp running from thirteen to fourteen 
stories an issue, so there is a chance you 
can sell Mr. Marcus something for it. 


For this magazine, subtlety of treatment, 
nothing raw or vulgar at any time. Lengths 
up to 3000; no serials. Payment, one cent 
a word, publication, for stories in all of Mr. 
Marcus’ “books.” Clever and “fat” plots 
absolutely necessary. Nothing unconvinc- 
ing will get by Mr. Marcus; he’s a stickler 
for absolute plausibility and logic. If you 
haven’t got something really outstanding, 
don’t waste time submitting stuff to him. 


The most fertile market for your sex 
yarns is Ramer Reviews, 305 East 46th St., 
New York City. Natalie Messenger, editor, 
directs the destinies of no less than six 
“books” —Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, Wow 
Stories, Broadway Nights, Real Story Book 
Frolics, and Ginger Stories. Wow Stories 
is the latest addition to the Ramer Review 
banner. Payment is on acceptance, and as 
follows: Pep Stories, Spicy Stories, and 
Wow Stories pay one cent per word, the 
other three, 34 cent a word. The require- 
ments are as follows: 


Pep Stories—Light, snappy, peppy hu- 
morous stories with sex predominant; must 
be intelligent, with a good plot and novel 
surprise endings. Length—2,500 to 2,800 
words for short stories. Novelettes not ex- 
ceeding 3000 words. Serials—three parts 
with 3000 words in each part. All serials 
must have a synopsis between each in- 
stallment. 


Spicy Stories—Same type as Pep Stories, 
but Spicy may occasionally let down on the 
humor and give preference to slightly 
heavier plots, though in no manner less 
sexy. Length—2000 to 2500 words for short 
Stories. Novelettes not exceeding 3000. 
Serials of three parts with 3000 words in 
each installment. 


Wow! Youthful, peppy, snappy stories, 


not too suggestive or sexy. Length—3000 
to 3500 words for short stories. Novelettes 
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not exceeding 5000 words. No serials in 
Wow! 

Broadway Nights—Sexy, snappy, breezy 
short stories with a Broadway locale, night 
clubs, musical comedies, chorus girls, bright 
lights, etc., etc. Length—1500 to 2000 words 
for short stories, 2500 for a novelette and 
from five to six thousand for a serial. 

Real Story Book Frolics—Either first or 
third person stories, third preferred, sexy 
and supposedly serious. Length—2300 to 
2500 words in short stories. Serials three 
parts with 3000 words in each installment. 

Ginger—Light, snappy, peppy, humorous 
stories similar to those we use in Pep, but 
more sexy. Nothing tragic or serious. 
Length—same as Real Story. 

What a field here for the writer of sex 
stories! If you click with Miss Messenger, 
you’re in luck, and you can pound the old 
Underwood for her exclusively and clean up 
in a great big way. She is very particular, 
however, and if ever an intensive study of 
magazines was necessary to get the right 
slant first, her group is a speaking example. 
The new policy of payment on acceptance 
has been in force since July 2, 1930, and 
certainly makes submission to the Ramer 
Reviews group more desirable than ever. 

Mr. Cashel Pomeroy edits two periodicals, 
Young’s Magazine and Breezy Stories, at 
1071 6th Ave., New York City. Decision 
within a week, and prompt payment at one 
cent a word on acceptance. Young’s Maga- 
zine uses shorts up to 7000 and preferred 
lengths for novelettes, 12,000 words; no 
serials. Ditto for Breezy Stories. The sex 
must develop naturally from the incidents, 
situations, crises, and complications in the 
plots; nothing forced or vulgar tolerated ; 
and the plots must be genuine dramatic nar- 
ratives, never too thin, slight or anaemic. 
Young's Magazine uses slightly heavier 
stories than Breezy. Mr. Pomeroy is the 
finest guy in the universe to deal with, and 
if he likes your stuff, you’re in luck. Hack- 
neyed stock plots will never get by with 
him. 

If you’re in despair as to where to send 
a seemingly hopeless dud that all other sex 
magazines have turned down, try Ten Story 
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Book with it at 527 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. You'll get only six dollars for your 
yarn from this magazine if it is accepted, 
but that will pay your previous postage at 
any rate, and you'll have the satisfaction of 
seeing the yarn in print, too. Any incono- 
clastic sex yarn up to around 4000 words, 
which other sex story magazines may turn 
down because it is too realistic, may suit 
Harry Stephen Keeler, the editor, so try 
him; you’ve got nothing to lose! 

Every good sex magazine market pub- 
lished at the time this article is written, is 
listed here. If you’re not high-hat about 
sex stories, and want to cash in on ’em in 
a large way, the best advice I can give you 
is to study them first, before you essay them. 
I’ve said that before; I repeat it most earn- 
estly here. The sex story magazines, it 
seems, will always have audiences; they are 
hardy perennials that will endure as long as 
sex is attractive and thrilling to readers, as 
it always has been since Adam and Eve. I 
hold no brief for them as literature, nor 
will I try to argue with those who sneer at 
them as low and debasing. They have en- 
couraged many a writer to better things in 
the past who would otherwise give hollow 
moans of despair because of constant re- 
jections; they will continue to do so. 





(Q)THER.—When an object is compared 

with different objects of the same kind, 
the fact must be indicated by the word 
other before the second term. But it must 
not be used when objects of different kinds 
are compared. A book critic recently wrote: 
“This book is superior to any work on the 
subject that I have yet seen.” As a matter 
of fact he intended to say: “This book is 
superior to any other work on the subject.” 
For how can a work be superior to itself? 
Even in the Bible this error is found, as, 
for example, in Mark 4:31, where we read, 
“It is a grain of mustard seed. . which 
is less than all the seeds that be in the earth.” 
If so, then the mustard-seed is less than it- 
self, for it is included in “all the seeds.”— 
Kablegram. 
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What Chance has the New 
Writer? 


By Erte STANLEY GARDNER 
(Author of scores of published novels and stories) 


FTER you've written a story, the thing 

to do is to sell it. Sounds simple, and 
it is, if one will follow certain basic prin- 
ciples of salesmanship. 

The real trouble with the writing game is 
that no general rule can be worked out for 
uniform guidance, and this applies to sales 
as well as to writing. 

In the course of six years of more or less 
intensive study, I’ve seen every rule laid 
down by a prominent author contradicted 
by some other equally prominent author. 

“Write of something you know,” says one 
man, and make it sound reasonable. Then 
along comes another and says, “You're 
writing to get away from the humdrum and 
take other people away from the humdrum. 
If you know Fifth Avenue and nothing else, 
for Heaven’s sake write of the South Seas. 
If you know Kansas, write of the wild west. 
Your work will have a freshness of view- 
point and treatment you’d never get from 
writing of humdrum subjects.” 

“Revise, revise, revise,” harps another. 
“You're up against stiff competition, and 
you’ve got to be certain that the work that 
goes in over your name is as nearly perfect 
as you can make it. Write your first draft, 
then cut it, polish it, check it over for trite 
words, crisp it up, polish it until it sparkles 
like a jewel.” 

And there’s a lot to be said in his favor. 

Then along comes some other man and 
says: “This revison is the bunk. You polish 
your work, yes; but you polish all the life 
out of it. Fiction has got to be created at 
a white heat. What’s more, when you get 
to writing action fiction for the wood pulps, 
you’ve got to turn out a quantity if you 
want to make any money. It’s better to write 
a new story than revise an old yarn.” 

And the name of the man who makes that 


statement will be the name of a man who 
sells his stuff right and left. 

And so on, ad infinitum. I could cite ex- 
amples by the hundred. One man claims the 
average writer jumps at his machine too 
soon. He hasn’t got all the plot worked out. 
He should take more time with plot before 
he starts in on story. Then along comes an 
H. Bedford Jones with an easy smile, and 
says: “Put a piece of paper in a typewriter. 
Think of an interesting opening situation. 
Write it down. Then go on with the story. 
The characters will take care of develop- 
ments.” 

The bewildered student-writer (in which 
category is numbered every writer who is 
worth his salt, whether he’s selling or not) 
is doomed if he does, and damned if he 
doesn’t. 

Now far be it from me to add to this 
contradictory mass of advice. It relates to 
sales as well as to every other phase of the 
writing profession. Some man says “Mail 
out your story, don’t write a letter.” An- 
other chap chirps, “Always write a personal 
letter to the editor, telling him what you’ve 
tried to accomplish in the story.” One 
writer claims that a story should never be 
sent out more than three or four times with- 
out revision. Another says “perseverance 
and postage will sell anything.” 

In short, there simply aren’t any general 
rules. There are basic principles, but no 
hard and fast rules. 


STARTED from scratch six and a half 

years ago. I didn’t know any editor, 
either directly or indirectly. They all looked 
alike to me. I didn’t know any writers. If 
there were any writers’ magazines on the 
market, I didn’t know of ’em, and they 
didn’t have a newsstand circulation. 
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And I didn’t have, and haven’t got any 
natural gift as a writer. I’ve seen lots of 
chaps that have. I haven’t and, Lord knows, 
I didn’t have. I wrote some awful stuff, and 
when I say awful I mean just that. 

But, and here’s where the saving factor 
comes in, I had been a sales executive. For 
three years factories had sent for me to 
come in and analyze their sales problems 
within certain limited factors. During that 
time I learned something of the basic prin- 
ciples of merchandising. 

And it was this knowledge that finally 
took my story writing ledger from the red 
ink side over to the black ink. Hence, 
some of the experiences may prove of value 
to some other writer who is confronted with 
similar problems. 

Therefore, let’s get down to brass tacks 
at the start. 

Who buys your story? 

“The editor,” comes the answer from 
about ninety-nine authors out of a hundred, 
and the answer is wrong. 

Many a factory has gone out of business 
because it figured that the jobber bought its 
merchandise, just because their checks came 
from the jobber, It’s the ultimate consumer 
who does the buying. 

The editor represents the buyer of a job- 
ber. The magazine company is the jobber. 
They don’t send you a check for your story 
because they want the story. They don’t 
want it. They want the profit that comes 
from selling that story of yours to the ulti- 
mate consumer—the reader. 

If the editor buys one story or ten stories 
from you, and has trouble selling them to 
the reader (the editor gets the reader’s re- 
action every morning in the fan mail), he 
isn’t going to buy any more stories from 
you—not in an increasing quantity. 

Therefore, our sales problem is how to 
sell the reader. We’ve got to sell the editor 
to get that first check, but we’ve got to sell 
the reader to get the hundredth and hun- 
dredth-and-first check. 

That was the problem that confronted me 
when I started in the game. How I solved 
it to some extent is set forth in this article. 
And remember that I didn’t have any tech- 
nical training in writing. 

I had to go after it “cold turkey.” The 
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motive that has prompted this article is the 
howl that seems to be going up of late that 
the newcomer hasn’t a chance. 


Y FIRST story sold because it was so 
rotten. 

That sounds funny, but it isn’t. 

It was entitled “The Shrieking Skeleton” 
and I sent it to Black Mask. 

The ordinary story which didn’t come up 
to the Black Mask specifications went back 
with the usual printed slip. But my story 
was far too amateurish to be handled in any 
such manner. I had violated every known 
law of fiction writing. I was trying to crash 
a market that I knew nothing about. I was 
trying to practice a profession without even 
the first foundations of craftsmanship. 

So the story was passed around the office 
for every one to take a poke at. In other 
words, it was good for a laugh. 

There happened to be in the office at that 
time a gentleman named Phil Cody. He was 
circulation manager at the time. Now he’s 
Vice-President and General Manager of the 
Warner Publications which still publish 
Black Mask, and also Field and Stream, 
and one or two others. 

Phil Cody took a pencil and scribbled 
what he thought of my yarn on a slip of 
paper. That pencilled notation is before me 
as I write. Some day I’m going to have 
it framed. 

Here are excerpts: “THIS STORY GIVES 
ME A PAIN IN MY NECK... IT’S PRETTY 
NEAR THE LAST WORD IN CHILDISHNESS, 
AND THE PLOT HAS WHISKERS LIKE UNTO 
SPANISH MOSS ON AN OLD LIVE OAK. I 
FORESAW THE END FROM THE BEGINNING.” 

There was more. The characters, it 
seemed, talked like a dictionary. The story 
was puerile, trite, obvious, unnatural, and 
what have you? 

The editor sent the story back to me. 
Within the envelope was a statement to the 
effect that in sending the story back there 
was no criticism of its merits. It was simply 
not available, etc., etc., etc. 

But, the editor had inadvertently included 
the penciled note of Phil Cody. And that 
penciled note told a different story. 

I didn’t get mad about it. I wanted to 
grab Phil Cody’s right hand and shake it. 
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He had told me what was the matter with 
the story. I took a pencil and started mak- 
ing notes for revision. 

1. Plot trite; 2. Plot unconvincing ; 3. End 
obvious; 4. Characters talked like diction- 
aries, etc., etc. 

Then I set about revising the story. It 
wasn’t an easy job. It had to be replotted 
completely, new characters brought in, new 
motives, a new ending, a fresh treatment. 
But I finally licked it into shape, and I 
sent it right back to Black Mask and asked 
them to try this story out on the gentleman 
whose initials were P. C. C., and who had 
written the criticism of the other story. 

The answer came in about ten days. It 
was in the form of an oblong of tinted 
paper. I wrote my name across the back 
of it and dragged down one hundred and 
sixty dollars from the bank, 

I was writing under the name of Charles 
M. Green in those days. I’d taken the pen 
name so editors wouldn’t hold any sins of 
omission or commission against Erle Stan- 
ley Gardner when I should start using my 
own name. 

Mr. Green had made one sale. That is, 
he’d got an editor to invest money in him 
on the strength of a future sale of the story 
to readers of Black Mask. So Mr. Green 
took stock of the situation, realized that all 
sales must be made to readers, even though 
all checks came from editors, and decided 
to make an intensive study of the reader 
likes and dislikes of Black Mask. 

My early records show that Mr. Green 
made several sales to Black Mask, and then, 
on the suggestion of the editor, Mr. Green 
was consigned to the limbo of forgotten 
pen names, and the stories continued under 
the name of Gardner. 

We tried out several characters during 
those early days, and then Gardner, the 
salesman had a little heart-to-heart talk with 
Gardner, the writer. The upshot of that 
talk was that both parties to it reached an 
agreement that came about something like 
this. 

Salesman Gardner: “Look here, writer 
Gardner, you’re writing the same sort of 
stuff every other writer is writing for that 
magazine.” 
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Writer Gardner: “Well, that’s what you 
are supposed to do. The readers want just 
about that type of stuff. That’s why the 
editor buys it.” 

Salesman Gardner: “Bunk. You manu- 
facture exactly the same sort of stuff your 
competitors manufacture, and what chance 
do you have of making consistent sales? 
Your merchandise doesn’t stand out. 

“Now the first principle of salesmanship 
is to find out what the buyer actually wants. 
Then sell him something that’s new, some- 
thing that has the charm of novelty, and yet 
contains the very thing he’s looking for. 

“Now the magzine is publishing detective 
stories. Those are what the reader wants. 
But suppose you should work out a series 
of stories that had the appeal of romance, 
the power to stir up reader emotions, yet 
depended upon the solution of a crime for 
their climax? Don’t you think the readers 
would like them?” 

Writer Gardner: “Yes. How would you 
go about writing them?” 

Salesman Gardner: “I don’t know. That’s 
your job. But I think I’d give it some 
thought, to begin with.” 

So the matter was given some thought, 
much thought. In the end was created Ed 
Jenkins, the character who first entered 
Black Mask through whispers which seeped 
through the gray stone walls of San Quen- 
tin. Ed Jenkins fought crooked detectives, 
gangsters, villains. He stood with his back 
to the wall and fought off the crooked police 
who were in league with the underworld, and 
he fought off the underworld. And a so- 
ciety girl fell in love with him, and Jenkins 
renounced her love because he was un- 
worthy. 

And Writer Gardner sold fifty-four 
stories to Black Mask in a little over five 
and one half years, 

The readers took to the idea. 

The editor of Black Mask knew he could 
take an Ed Jenkins story and resell it at 
a profit. 

That was true of all my stuff in a limited 
way. It was true of the work of such writ- 
ers as Dashiell Hammett and Carroll John 
Daly in an unlimited way. The editor of 
Black Mask once wrote me that whenever 
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The Step-by-Step Building 
of a Joke 


By Georce A. PosNER 


Author of The World’s Best Humor, Clever Replies, and a thousand short stories, articles and 
jokes published in Everybody's, Ace-High, College Humor, Film Fun, America’s 
Humor, Life, Judge, Town Topics, Fawcett Publications, etc. 


NLY A FEW years ago—as late as 

1924, in fact—the business of humor 
writing was in itself considerable of a joke. 
At any rate I have record of a marvelous 
letter I received one bright May morning in 
that year from a comic monthly known as 
Fig-Leaf. It accompanied a check for $2.81 
in full payment for twenty-one jokes! The 
editor explained that his rate was “one half 
cent a word for comedy material,” and that 
some day he hoped to be able to pay more. 
What he had picked had totalled 562 words 
—hence the $2.81. 

Since my contribution consisted mainly of 
“he-and-she” quips and epigrams of a half 
a dozen words or so, I found I had re- 
ceived as little as three or four cents apiece 
for some of the shorter items. Hardly a 
profession in which to get rich in a hurry! 

Whiz Bang was then among the most ex- 
clusive—they paid a dollar a joke, and some- 
times as high as $1.25, and were so dread- 
fully hard to make as a consequence. And 
I shall never forget the thrill I received 
when Judge bought something and paid me 
two dollars for it. 

But what a change has happened in this 
profession, especially in the last couple of 
years! The average paid by the second rate 
humor sheets is now three dollars an item, 
and from all indications they are not being 
overly swamped with buyable material. 
Life, Judge, Film Fun, Whiz Bang—the 
aristocrats of the humor world—are not 
above sending bulletins, special delivery let- 
ters, and even telegrams, ever and anon, in 
urgent calls for material, to writers who can 
deliver the goods. And when five-word 
epigrams begin bringing in _five-dollar 
checks, as this writer can testify out of 


recent experience, it should behoove the 
snootiest of authors to lend somewhat of 
an ear and a little spare time to an institu- 
tion that is capable of rewarding its artisans 
so genially. A dollar a word, methinks, is 
nothing to be snorted at lightly. Especially 
in a work that exacts hardly what one would 
call a heart-breaking output of time or 
energy; and likewise considering the fact 
that a professional humorist ought to be 
able to produce at least ten jokes a day. 
(Understand I merely said produce, not 
sell, so don’t become unduly excited.) 

Of course, not all of us are fitted by talent 
or temperament to become gag men. Lucki- 
ly. Because if we did it would be just too 
bad! But there is a way of testing your 
ability along this line, and if you will follow 
me carefully you will convince yourself in 
a surprisingly simple manner as to whether 
or not you are possessed of the propensities 
that would make a successful laugh mer- 
chant. 

The one sure sign is the facile ability to 
juggle, mould or transform a humorous 
item into something so different from its 
original form as to be considered another 
joke. Do the things you read and the con- 
versations you hear ever suggest to you new 
lines of thought? Do quips from periodicals 
or the “wise-cracks” of friends lead your 
mind to evolve other gags that are inspired 
by, yet differ from the original idea? Be- 
cause if you can do that and the results are 
salable, you’re a humorist, my boy, you’re 
a humorist! 

Probably seventy-five per cent of the 
product of humor writers, it is safe to say, 
is conceived in just that way. (I'll cover 
the other methods later.) 
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Let us try out your capacity along this 
line with a few cases while we are warm on 
the subject. We shall start with the most 
advanced—those involving a more intricate 
technique and training, and shall gradually 
go to more elementary problems, until final- 
ly the simple structure of this thing called 
humor writing will be shown—the manu- 
facturing processes and the exact working 
of the machinery of thought involved, as it 
were. Somewhere along the way you may 
find the niche where you particularly would 
fit in. 

Take this quip that appeared in Judge: 


IN DAYS OF OLD A GREEK GoD FED HIS 
BELOVED AMBROSIA AND NECTAR. 
THIS QUAINT PRACTICE STILL PERSISTS. 


Does this suggest possibilities for an- 
other joke to you? Well, let us analyze it 
and see what we can cook up. 

The “kick” is in the last phrase which 
contains two nouns that belong conjoined, 
and the fun lies in the fact that the last 
of the two has a double meaning—one as 
a noun and the other as a verb. Nectar; 
necked ’er. 

Let us use the same plot and framework 
—two nouns in conjunction, the last con- 
taining another meaning when viewed as 
a verb. And let us substitute different 
words—new flesh, as it were. 

He necks her. Neck. That suggests pet, 
a synonym. 

Pet. A household item. 

He or she goes for a pet. Um-m-m. 

We need a noun to be used in conjunction 
with pet—one that also belongs in the house- 
hold, of course; some one to do the petting 
and at the same time fit into the class with 
pet used as a noun. 

Ah, we have it! Servant! 

And we produce this: 


He: “WHEN SHE TRAVELS SHE TAKES 
ALONG HER SERVANTS AND PETS.” 
Sue: “Gracious! How scanpaLous!” 


That was exactly the mechanics of the 
construction of a joke I sold to Life for 
five dollars, though the trained mind will 
perform the transformation subconsciously 
and swiftly, and give you the result practi- 
cally as an inspiration. 
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You will observe that although the plot 
and framework of my joke is identical with 
the one that inspired it, you would never 
guess the derivation. The result is an en- 
tirely new gag. 

And does that exhaust the possibilities of 
that plot? No. Hundreds of gags have 
been written to clothe that framework and 
hundreds are yet to be written. Try it for 
awhile. 

But perhaps you consider the mental pro- 
cesses involved in this type of joke as a 
little too advanced for your present abilities. 
Then let us examine other and simpler kinds. 


The following appeared in Pathfinder, I 
think, not so long ago. 


THE MODERN BATHING GIRL DOESN’T CARE 
A WRAP. 


Does the following joke look anything 
like it? Yet it was suggested by the fore- 
going, and developed along the lines I have 
just covered, by a somewhat simpler pro- 
cess: 


“You SAY IT WAS DUE TO THE CARELESS- 
NESS OF THE ENGINEER THAT YOU WERE 
STRUCK AT THE CROSSING ?” 

“T SAID HE DIDN’T GIVE A HOOT.” 


Synonyms of the word containing the 
double meaning in the model joke furnished 
the clues which led up to the new quip. It 
sold to America’s Humor immediately. 

Along the way to that one I evolved the 
following which I also sold to the same 
publication—it was, in fact, printed on an 
adjoining page: 

“You SAY YOU WERE KISSING Mrs. Giccs- 
LEY WHEN HER HUSBAND APPEARED AT THE 
DOOR, AND HE DIDN’T SEEM TO CARE?” 


“No, Jupce! I sam HE DIDNT GIVE A 
RAP.” 


There you have a case of two totally dif- 
ferent jokes evolved from a single source 
of inspiration. 

Are the processes still too difficult for 
you? Let us take up a still simpler prob- 
lem—another type of joke and another 
system. 


An item I noticed in College Humor, I 
believe, read: 
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“I WANT A PENCIL.” 

“HARD OR SOFT?” 

‘Sort. It’s TO WRITE A LOVE LETTER.” 

The method we are going to consider now 
consists of changing adjectives. We will go 
exactly into the process involved in al- 
chemizing this quip — absurdly simple, as 
probably every trick is when explained. 

I asked myself, “Soft pencil, H-m! What 
other kind of pencil is there?” 

Why, hard. 

O. K. Now in writing a letter with whom 
would one get hard with—with whom? 

Why, some one who owes us money, of 
course. 

All right. Very good. Then: 

“I WANT A PENCIL, TO WRITE A LETTER.” 

“HARD OR SOFT?” 

“Harp. It’s TO SOME ONE WHO OWES ME 
MONEY.” 

Fine but hold on. Is that all you can do 
with that? Sure you have covered all the 
possibilities? Overlooked no bets? 

Well, let’s see. What other kind of pencil 
is there? 

Medium. 

Sure. And medium suggest spiritualism. 

Answer: 

I WANT A MEDIUM PENCIL. I’M A RE- 
PORTER GOING TO COVER A SPIRITUALIST 
SEANCE-” 

Now wait. Let’s see if we’ve squeezed 
the situation dry. Are there any other kinds 
of pencils? 

Well, blue. 

Soft for love; blue for depression. And 
we have: 


“I WONDER WHY THIS LETTER DEPRESSES 
ME so?” 

“NATURALLY. IT WAS WRITTEN WITH A 
BLUE PENCIL.” 

Want another problem? All right. How 
many gags can you get out of this one that 
appeared in a college paper? 

Stout Lapy at Gas StaTion: “I WANT 
SOME OIL.” 

ATTENDANT: “WHAT KIND, HEAVY?” 

Stout Lapy: “I’LL BUY NO OIL FROM 
you!” 
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Let’s work this one together—eh, chil- 
dren? All right! 

What is the opposite of a great, heavy 
woman ? 

A shrimp, of course. 

Fine. Shrimp it is. Now a shrimp is a 
fish and usually appears in a salad. And 
where do you get that? 

In a restaurant. 

Swell. Here we go. Now don’t all shout 
together. 


Mr. SMALLGINK, IN RESTAURANT. “I 
WANT A SALAD.” 

WaltTEeR: “WHAT KIND, SHRIMP?” 

“Sir, HOW DARE you!” 


Now what other sobriquet is there that 
might be applied to a lady and which she 
would consider distasteful ? 

There are many. How about kid?” 

Not bad. It suggests a glove. And gloves 
are obtained in department stores. Easy! 


Girt AT THE COUNTER: “I WANT SOME 
GLOVES.” 

THE CLERK: “WHAT KIND, KID?” 

GirL: “FRESH THING!” 


Now don’t try to sell those as I already 
attended to that, a couple of years ago. 

Before we conclude let’s skim over a few 
other types and systems. There is nothing 
like variety, you know. 

Let’s consider that type of joke in which 
some person is called a something-or-other 
because he always does this-or-that. You 
know! For instance this, which appeared in 
Judge: 

THEY CALL THAT PRIZE-FIGHTER Kip 
CARPET BECAUSE HE'S ALWAYS ON THE 
FLOOR. 

In this case you consider what else a man 
of his calling might do at his place of work. 

Well, sometimes his co-worker will have 
him hanging over the ropes. 

Good. He hangs over the ropes. What 
else hangs over ropes? 

Laundry, is the answer. And so we have: 

THEY CALL THAT FIGHTER “LAUNDRY” — 
HE’S ALWAYS HANGING OVER THE ROPES. 


And what else may he do? 
He may land on his ear. So: 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Babbling Brook Stories 


The Story Writer Like the Poet Must Abandon His Imitation Bab- 
bling Brooks, Look Into His Own Soul and Tell 
Truthfully What He Finds There 


By THomas 


AST NIGHT my very young daughter 

told me she had written a poem. “Well,” 
thought I, proud-father-wise, “let’s hope a 
home with thick literary atmosphere has 
taken some effect on the child,” and I asked 
to hear the new work of art. Here was the 
first line: 


a” 


“In a medeaw by a babbeling brooke... 


I was humbled. A beautiful bit of verbal 
music, such as a young Keats might pro- 
duce, was not, of course, among my expec- 
tations; but I didn’t anticipate any babbling 
brooks. This old stage prop of poetry was 
worn out when I was in school! Surely no 
child of mine—but there it was,—a babbling 
brook in the little child scrawl. I might have 
been spared that! 

But, I meditated, every author, seeming- 
ly, at the beginnng has to start off with his 
babbling brooks; moreover, as long as he 
continues to compose either his prose or his 
verse, he must still struggle to escape from 
writing about babbling brooks. The easiest 
thing in the world is to imitate; the hardest, 
to be original. 

In the eleven years of my work with 
writers. I have read many thousands of 
pages of narrative written by as yet un- 
arrived fellow citizens, and I must give 
testimony that the worst of them all were 
those written by writers unable simply and 
honestly to be themselves. Such pages are 
full of babbling brooks. Their authors tell 
us: “Out of the cottage that nestles below 
the hill came Marylinda, with her alabaster 
brow, her swan-like neck, her mouth like a 
Cupid’s bow, her eyes of heaven’s own blue. 
She rested her taper fingers, light as thistle- 
down, upon the brawny arm of Jack, her 
poor but honest swain, who had with a few 
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well-chosen words, scaled the dizzy heights 
of fame and become in one fell swoop the 
proud possessor of a palatial residence and 
the answer to Love’s young dream.” 

{sven where the purpose is not the crea- 
tive one of fiction, but the simpler one of 
setting down facts, this lesson of sincerity 
has still to be learned. How many news- 
papers in this land have a “don’t list” in- 
tended to steer the cub reporter away from 
amateurish imitation! “Don’t write, ‘was 
launched into eternity,’” counsels the list; 
“write, ‘was hanged;’” and so on, 

A young man who had been writing stead- 
ily for some five or six years and was 
just beginning to see his name in the big 
magazines, told me that he had preserved 
a sample of his writing at each stage through 
which he had passed. I asked to see the first 
piece of writng. It was a description of a 
spring scene and began thus: 

“Dawn crept into the gray bay stirring the 
soul as soft music does. Gradually Nature 
lifted her filmy curtain and exhibited her in- 
finite stage. The fresh, exhilarating breeze 
of spring flew down the sandy strand and 
across the opal bay, rustling the flotsam on 
the beach.” 

T’S ALL there. I don’t think he missed 

a single opportunity to be somebody else 
besides himself as he wrote. “Just between 
us.” I probed him, “what were you really 
thinking about when you wrote that?” 

“Tf I’m not mistaken,” he confessed like 
the honest man he has now become, “I was 
thinking about a bellyache from which I 
was suffering at the moment.” 

Unsuccessful writers produce hooey in- 
stead of art because they don’t believe in 
themselves. I happen to know that when 
my little daughter wrote about her babbling 
hrocks, her mind was really occupied with 
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worry lest the new dress slippers her mother 
was bringing home to her might not have 
heels as high as she wanted! Eight years 
old,—dreaming of maturity and sophistica- 
tion! What a theme for a poem! Because, 
however, she is still in the age of imitation, 
because she is timid, because she is in the 
reading or absorbing rather than the creative 
stage she ignores the truth and meanders 
along with the old babbling brooks. 

I suppose that intellectually we are in the 
receptive or learning stage until about our 
fortieth year, after which we begin to give 
out or create, if we’re going to. Yet it is 
always the opportunity of youth to reveal 
its soul, achieving originality because of its 
very point of view. Francis Ledwidge, the 
“Irish Bobby Burns,” while still in his 
twenties, just before the war, was writing 
with exquisite art. But in the midst of a 
poem on the joys of the country scene, occur 
these two stanzas, the second dealing with 
an Irish brook that must have babbled: 


Above me in their hundred schools 

The magpies bend their young to rules, 
And like an apron full of jewels 

The dewy cobweb swings. 


And frisking in the stream below 
The troutlets make the circles flow, 

And the hungry crane doth watch them grow 
As a smoker does his rings. 


Millions of pithless, pale, stolen pages are 
being produced monthly in this country for 
one of two reasons: either their writers 
really have nothing to say, know nothing, 
and so must imitate to write at all, or they 
have enough to say but simply don’t believe 
that their own experiences are interesting. 
For the first class of offenders nothing can 
be said. You can tell them they lack both 
adequate energy and knowledge for author- 
ship and they will go right on writing and 
will tell you that they intend to go right on 
forever. This is really pure waste. (There 
is a reason for such actions; some day I'll 
tell you what I think about it.) 

To the writers who don’t believe in them- 
selves something can be said. A pain in 
your middle is always more interesting than 
a babbling brook or a beautiful sunset if 
the former is real and the latter faked. 
Literary art is an individual, personal, often 
terribly intimate thing. It is possible to suc- 
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ceed without pouring out “confessions” of 
all your soul secrets, but I’m tempted to say 
that the time of your arrival will be short- 
ened in proportion to your ability to do just 
this. 

This past week I talked with a young 
woman from Maine whose heart was nearly 
broken because she had written two novels 
without being able to sell either. A glance 
at them showed that both were “babbled” 
from beginning to end. One dealt with the 
search for a valuable necklace among a gang 
of Hindus in India; the other purported to 
be a “criticism” of the morals of society 
high-steppers in London. The question 
arose at once as to whether or not the author 
belonged to the first or second of the classes 
of writers mentioned above. Was she 
ignorant and hopeless or wise and worth 
trying to save? 

I began by placing a wastebasket between 
us into which I casually dropped both manu- 
scripts with two dull thuds. She sprang up, 
gasped, almost cried out. I held to my table 
lamp; I thought for a moment that she 
would seize and use it. “What do you 


mean?” she blazed. Pride, Energy, Pug- 
naciousness. It was a distinctly hopeful re- 
action. 


She tried to recover her manuscripts, but 
I kept my foot on them and talked to her. 
I wish you could have heard her answer, 
after about ten minutes, to this request: 
“Tell me some of the things that have hap- 
pened to you that you'll never be able to 
write about.” I can’t repeat it all here, for 
her eye—or her husband’s—might see this 
and I have her fully disguised so far. The 
pathos of a mother’s anguished love, the 
illegal passion of a mistreated wife, the 
downright melodrama of this woman’s ad- 
ventures in business—it was all there and 
all, she claimed, valueless because “it is so 
tragic and sordid.” 

What she meant was that her adventures 
were wearisome to her because they had 
caused her suffering. She admitted she 
wrote about India and London, though she 
had never crossed the sea, because it was 
“easier and more fun.” I told her that she 
was childish to shrink so from life and in- 
dolent to write with concern only for her 
own pleasure and no thought for the reader. 
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Her only hope for vitality, vigor, color in 
her pages, is not to study these qualities in 
other writers, but to tell the truth about life 
as she knows it. Certainly, at the earliest 
opportunity, such an individual should get 
rid of his secret—confess it orally or on 
paper. To do so would be good for his 
moral outlook and for his artistic urge. 

The process of a creative urge weakening 
under the fear of social disapproval is 
eloquently described by Ludwig Lewissohn 
in his “The Creative Life.” I write a 
passage,” he says, “that I believe to be as 
true as it is important. I know what will 
be thought of it in certain quarters. A thin 
psychical slime seems to creep over it right 
here in the quietude of my study. I no 
longer face it and its content alone. Be- 
tween it and myself has fallen the shadow 
of the Comstockery, of my _ publisher’s 
mingled bravado and desire to avoid trou- 
ble, of my friends’ over or under inter- 
pretation of it, of—oh, of a hundred in- 
fluences.” 

A writer who lets this feeling change his 
writing, while he is nursing high ambitions 
of producing real literature, is weak. He 
should either quit literature and sell cab- 
bages or—write for the Saturday Evening 
Post. 

The younger writers, of thirty or under, 
today have a better chance for success than 
those of us who are older and grew up 
under a narrower, stricter dispensation. We 
have got to drop some of our fears, our 
terrors, relax, and have a better time living. 
War, the fierce industrial age, the disillu- 
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sionments Of science, the increasing pace of 
life, have shorn from the prose we admired 
in our adolescence its flourishes and deco- 
rations and left it merely a weapon that cuts 
and slashes its way to the truth. 

You will find this weapon sharp in your 
hands when you can, as you write, fully 
occupy yourself with ideas and give a mini- 
mum of thought to words. Today people 
who “have a feeling for style,” who “just 
love words,” who are always trying to imi- 
tate some “literary giant” of the past, are 
doomed from the start. Vigor, freshness, 
charm, flow into style from life, not from 
words. Words, fancy words, “literary” 
words begin to appear on your page when 
your ideas, your vision has fled. 

Most of us writers know when a story 
“goes dead” on us. Oh, that we then had 
the courage, the wisdom to throw it away, 
put it aside, and try again with something 
else which is closer to us, more vital, some- 
thing which won’t fade from before us as 
we try to clap it, in all its reality, on paper. 

I’m well aware that some writers can 
imitate and succeed commercially. 

This is a temptation. Giving in to it like- 
wise is a business and not an art. If we 
mean to be artists, we must remember, that, 
as Remy de Gourmont put it, “works well 
thought out are invariably well written ;” 
we must spend more time clarifying our 
minds rather than pondering words; we 
must write not with words at all, but with 
blood and hunger and injustice and sex and 
joy and the universal cries of the human 
spirit. 


WRITING 


By E. Jorre 


THE glorious feeling when you first get the idea — 

The indescribable thrill in developing the idea further — 
The delightful task of transferring the thought to paper — 
The harrowing yet enjoyable process of revision — 

The happiness when the MS is ultimately finished — 


The high hopes with which the masterpiece is finally mailed to the editor — | 


The apparently endless days of feverish waiting — 
And the supreme joy of joys when the check finally arrives — 


Oh, if writing were only like that! 
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This Reading Racket 


By TIFFANY THAYER, 


Author of “Thirteen Men” 


| genes my own good friends I have a 
reputation which needs debunking. 
They think I am “well-read.” Almost to a 
man they regard me as a cross between the 
Delphic oracle and Dr. Rosenbach in book- 
ish matters—and this I most distinctly am 
not. Books line my office; books clutter my 
home, but the physical presence of books 
does not make the other inmates of a house 
privy to their contents nor authority upon 
their value—as literature or as collector’s 
items. 

So notorious is my bookishness, that none 
dare venture a volume at Christmas time 
as a gift, although nothing would please me 
more. So sincere is this unwarranted re- 
spect that within the week I have been asked 
to give private lessons, at so much the hour, 
for instruction in literary matters. My re- 
fusal to obtain this proferred emolument, 
under false pretenses, called for reasons, and 
in digging up the reasons I found many pre- 
judices which seemed to me worth airing. I 
found many faiths and failings, many en- 
thusiasms and strange disgusts which may 
give strength and moral encouragement to 
others, no better read than I. 

First, let me confess that I have never 
read Treasure Island nor Kidnapped. I 
have read only Vanity Fair of Thackeray ; 
only Nicholas Nickleby and Hard Times of 
Dickens; only Ruy Blas, Hernani, and Le 
Roi des Amuse of Hugo; no Dumas what- 
ever, no Cooper, no Henty, no Alcott, no 
Dr. Johnson, no Emerson,—but you under- 
stand. I made all this my chief apology for 
refusing the post of tutor. “I have not,” 
I said, “read to that end. I have read very 
little that I should. Regardless of your 
touching faith and flattering tribute, I could 
not undertake to give you or any one else a 
background of general reading culture from 
sO sp#rse a source as my own reading ex- 
perience. I do not have what you want. I 


could not let you miss Les Miserables and 
The Three Musketeers just because I could 
never read them. And I could not prescribe 
them for you, believing—as I do—that it 
matters little whether you read them or not. 
But I will give you something better and 
finer. I will give you the courage to like or 
dislike what you will, and the courage to 
defend your favorites in the face of the 
most scholarly opposition. For that is the 
only secret I possess. That is the secret of 
my reputation as a bookman among my in- 
timates, the secret of your respect for me 
in these matters. 

“I would not have you ‘develop’ your 
taste to fit the findings of the teachers. I 
would advise you to leave off reading any 
book the moment it bores you, no matter 
who recommends it or how ‘good’ it is gen- 
erally said to be, 

“Read! Read day and night. But read 
only what you like and learn from experi- 
ence why you like it.” ; 

“But,” objects this insistent seeker after 
culture, “I like Zane Grey and Ethel M. 
Dell—but if I mention them before So-and- 
so, he laughs and makes fun of me.” 

“Defend them to the death! Say they 
amuse you. Say they relax you. Say they 
tell you stories you want to hear and that 
they take you out of yourself. Then try 
some Jeffrey Farnol or Randall Parrish. 
You'll like them just as well. They have 
considerably more standing—and probably 
So-and-so has never looked into them. He 
will be overcome.” 


O much for advice to this sincere and 

serious person. I could as well have told 
her to try Meredith and Hardy or Gissing 
and George Moore but the stages of pro- 
gression should be gradual and she would 
have to defend any of them with the same 
argument. There are plenty of lists to guide 
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one. Any seminary of higher learning will 
supply one for the asking—and there is al- 
ways the Harvard Classics which is still—I 
believe—waiting to be read through by any 
purchaser. 

The joy of reading is complete only when, 
upon encountering subtle allusions to the 
work of other men, one instantly recognizes 
them and nods sagely in self-congratulation. 

If a literary interest is genuine, every 
volume finished will lead to one or two 
others. If a bookish interest is genuine 
there is needed only native intelligence to 
proceed as a collector. One enquires into 
the reasons and causes of rarity, then uses 
no more deductive power than is in any city 
policeman to find valuable books. Was the 
first printing press west of the Mississippi 
set up in Dubuque, Iowa, in 1801? Then 
a book dated Waterloo, Iowa, 1800 is worth 
its weight in diamonds. It is very simple. 
But books like that are seldom read. One 
owns them, but never reads them. 

But consider, say, The Earthly Paradise 
of William Morris, a book to read. Who 
could read it without immediately seeking 
a Bullfinch? An Apuleius, Homer, Edda, 
Veda, Saga and Upanishads? Who? Well, 
those for whom books were never intended. 
If a wholesome curiosity is not inspired by 
context—why read at all? 

Let us start with open minds, on an even 
plane, with only a few acceptances. These 
books have been written by men. If we like 
one—we are anxious to obtain others by the 
same man. If our curiosity is normal and 
the book read has truly been one for us, 
our enthusiasm prompts inquiry into the 
man. From the man it is only a step to his 
age. His age starts us through the works 
of his contemporaries. Without study or 
conscious effort we note similarities, or dis- 
agreements, we feel the debates of that day. 
We take sides. We uphold our favorite’s 
tenets—and seek proof, good and sufficient 
reasons for his attitudes and expressions. 
From the dining room to the kitchen ;—we 
like the dish, we want to know what went 
into it. We are in original sources. And 
from original sources and a hearty interest 
in them spring all the rivers and creeks of 
literature and all the joys of reading. 

So, dear friend, I cannot instruct you. 
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Unless you dig by the blue print just above, 
you will get nowhere. Unless your interest 
is provoked, your thirst aroused, a positive 
hunger for tell-tale data stimulated by a 
few original enthusiasms—books hold noth- 
ing for you and you had best continue to 
buy yours in the drug store. 

All of my reading has been done on this 
plan and I venture to say that those in the 
chairs of literary instruction—if pushed— 
will confess that they, too, followed a very 
similar course. It is a plan for developing 
individuals — not “well read” citizens. It 
creates lop-sided minds because, going in- 
dependently, thus, we read mostly the men 
who agree with us. If we read their ad- 
versaries it is only to scoff at them and, 
being human as we are, it is comparatively 
easy to find ample justification for our 
scoffing. 

If the thing which prompts my young ac- 
quaintance to seek instruction from me is 
the opinionated assurance with which I bull- 
doze a gathering in my home, I warn her 
off. I am as lop-sided as I can be. I find, 
upon looking back at the shelves I have 
finished reading, that I was bolstering a 
point of view all the time. I read what I 
read because it tickled my vanity and made 
me feel that I was a very devil of a fellow 
to be in accord with so many authorities, to 
thrill so consistently to classic expression. 

Because some fictioneer said that a char- 
acter I much admired attacked life with 
Rabelaisian gusto — I read Rabelais. Be- 
cause Voltaire was quoted in brilliant de- 
fense of individuality—I read Voltaire, Be- 
cause Ben Hecht cited Doestoevski, I read 
him. Curiosity, a burning desire to plumb 
every allusion to something Shavian, Pin- 
daric, Socratian sent me to Shaw, Pindor, 
and the Greeks. 

And the veiled insinuation of something 
forbidden sent me to Balzac, Juvenal, Pe- 
tronius, the Arabian Nights, Massuccio, Fi- 
renzuola, and a hundred more. 

An interest in madness and the psychol- 
ogy of suicide started another excursion 
with strange mental furniture as the result. 
The blasphemous assertion that Shakespeare 
was not all he seemed introduced me to 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Doubleday’s 


Editorial Requirements of 





Three Pulps 


By WILL1AM SCHWARTZ 


R. R. pe S. HORN holds out a great 

deal of encouragement to new writers. 
He buys stories for Short Stories, West and 
Star magazines, of which he is the editor. 

Mr. Horn is a rare individual, an excep- 
tion to the regular run of editors because 
of his readiness, willingness, and eagerness 
to encourage the fellow who is striving to 
“break through.” Another reason is his abili- 
ty to look at the situation from the writer’s 
side of the fence, as well as from the edi- 
torial side. He has been through the mill, 
as the following short autobiography will 
show. 

“I was born and raised in the South— 
won a competitive examination for entrance 
to the United States Naval Academy, and 
graduated in the class of 1915. Served on 
almost every type of naval vessel from gun- 
boats and cruisers to the President’s yacht. 
Was at Vera Cruz in 1914, and was in Haiti 
during the insurrection troubles of 1915. 
Was smashed up while firing target practice 
on a battleship in 1918, and retired in 1919. 

“Spent quite a lot of time in the big tim- 
ber section of Wisconsin and Michigan, and 
the west coast of California and Washing- 
ton. Made a voyage to Australia as second 
mate on a four-masted bark, in which we 
were cut down Christmas night off the 
Australian coast. Knocked around the South 
Seas for a year. 

“During all these years I had been free- 
lancing. As a result I joined the staff of 
Short Stories magazine in 1924, eventually 
becoming editor of Short Stories, West, and 
Star. 

“I have sold fiction to Collier's Weekly, 
The American Magazine, Munsey’s, Short 
Stories, Adventure, Argosy, Frontier 
Stories, and almost all of the other leading 
all-fiction publications, I have had stories in- 


cluded in the annual O. Henry prize col- 
lection of short stories, as well as two an- 
thologies of best sea and war stories.” 

Before dwelling on the manuscript re- 
quirements of these magazines, there’s an- 
other unusual feature about this gentleman, 
that to the writer, means volumes. If your 
story cannot be used, and has merit, this 
busy editor takes the time and trouble to 
point out to you those things that, in his 
opinion, may be missing or wrong with 
friendly advice that may be just the essen- 
tial required to make you “deliver.” 

Short Stories: This is one of the oldest 
and best known story magazines in the field. 
Many of the famous writers of today started 
their careers in Short Stories. All kinds of 
real action, adventure, with gripping plots; 
the main story should be the struggle be- 
tween the hero and villains, but a slight 
romance interest is all right. A good mys- 
tery helps any story. Short stories of 
about 6000 words, novelettes of between 
20,000 and 30,000 words, three or four part- 
serials with between 15,000 and 20,000 
words to the installment. 

West: Requirements almost the same as 
for Short Stories. The maximum length for 
serials is 60,000 words. Good Westerns and 
North Westerns, Canadian Mounted, the 
Yukon, Klondike plots are wanted. Strong 
and powerful mining and oil field tales, but 
leave out technical details. 

Star: Here is a fine opportunity for the 
writer of unusual gangster stories, positively 
not the regular run, but plots with a strong 
mystery tang; weird, eery tales of the 
Chinaman along the lines of Fu Manchu 
will find a ready market. 

Rates for all three magazines depend en- 
tirely upon the valuation placed upon them 
by the editor, but the minimum is two cents 
a word for Short Stories and West. Address 
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Mr. R. de S. Horn, Doubleday Doran, Gar- 
den City, New York, naming the magazine 
to which you believe your story is suited. 


Editor's Note:—Of the writers who will 
read this article are some unthinking, yet 
earnest souls who will immediately dash for 
the cedar chest, dig up any kind of manu- 
script as long as it looks as if it might be 
a manuscript, wrap it up in paper, and post 
haste it off to one of Mr. R. de S. Horn’s 
magazines. 

Such procedure not only hurts your own 
chances but that of all free lancers as well. 
When sending off a manuscript to a market 
at whose office you are unacquainted, the 
very least you can do is to send a clean, 
crisp, typed manuscript that more or less 
falls in line with the editorial policy of the 
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magazine in question. To accompany it with 
a note asking for criticism, advice, etc., is 
an unwise action. To omit a self-addressed 
stamped envelope is unbusinesslike on your 
part, 

Writer’s Dicest is only able to get first 
hand editorial requests from reliable editors 
because so many of our subscribers are pro- 
fessional first-class writers. A few hundred 
writers thoughtlessly sending illegible manu- 
scripts will mar the reputation of WritEr’s 
Dicest and the entire free-lance tribe. If 
you are a new writer and wish to send one 
of your manuscripts to a market suggested 
in Writer’s Dicest by all means do so, 
but first, intelligently inspect the editor’s re- 
quirements, and second, try to meet them. 
Don’t try to sell blindly. 


— 


A New Market for Religious 
Articles 


By Leonarp R. JENKINS 


HE DUPLEX Envelope Company, Inc., 

Richmond, Virginia, offers a total of 
$5,000 for brief articles on religious sub- 
jects, and thus opens a high-class market to 
writers whose knowledge of church life and 
whose experience in church activities fit 
them to supply the editorial needs of Church 
Business—a journal of new and better 
ideas, plans and methods for church execu- 
tives. 

Church Business, which has been pub- 
lished irregularly for several years, is to be 
put on a regular every-other-month schedule 
during 1931, and will be issued January, 
March, May, July, September, and No- 
vember. 

Moreover, it is proposed to make the pub- 
lication seasonal, as far as that is practical ; 
therefore, each issue will feature material— 
ideas, plans, and methods—which seems best 
suited to the needs of church workers who 





desire to add the appeal of timeliness to 
their religious activities. 

For instance, the January-February issue 
will use suggestions for ways to promote 
better Christian fellowship within the 
church; plans for winning others; sugges- 
tions for conserving the minister’s quiet 
hours; better business methods for the 
church; suggestions to help deepen one’s 
devotional life; Easter and pre-Easter plans 
to help develop devotion and reverence; a 
“Go-to-Church” slogan. For the March- 
April issue plans for the women’s work will 
be desired; plans for missionary education; 
a campaign to encourage the reading of re- 
ligious periodicals; suggestions for a Daily 
Vacation Bible School. And after this man- 
ner the other four issues will reflect the 
successive seasons of the year. 

Primarily, Church Business is a messen- 
ger of practical helpfulness, sent out to more 
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than ninety thousand church executives, and 
its articles are of an inspirational nature, 
both as to ideas and plans, published for the 
purpose of assisting the minister and church 
executive with the problems of making the 
modern church more successful—productive 
of larger and more satisfactory results along 
all lines. 

In order to make it easier for writers to 
supply the immediate needs of Church Busi- 
ness, the editors have very thoughtfully pre- 
pared a Supplement, or folder, which will 
prove an invaluable guide to those who may 
be interested in submitting material. A copy 
of this Supplement will be sent free, upon 
request, to any writer who wishes to famil- 
iarize himself with the editorial require- 
ments. 

But even that may not be so hard to do 
if one is a writer and an active worker in 
some church or Sunday School. It occurs to 
us that every minister, church treasurer, 
Sunday School superintendent or teacher, 
president of the women’s society, leader of 
the young people, and church secretary, 
must have original ideas and plans which 
have been successfully used, and might be 
passed on to others. Church Business goes 
out freely to church executives of all pro- 
testant denominations, disseminating ideas 
and plans suitable to such a wide field and 
capable of practical application. 

One can well afford to give this matter 
both time and thought, for it means accep- 
tance from Church Business, a liberal check, 
promptly mailed. This writer sent an article 
from St. Louis on Monday, and Friday’s 
mail of the same week brought a check in 
payment, which was record time in his ex- 
perience. Other material, submitted in a 
Contest in August, brought a check the day 
before Christmas—the best time of all the 
year, in any case, to be paid off! And such 
charming thoughtfulness seems character- 
istic of the executive offices of the Duplex 
Company. 

If you are not already acquainted with 
The Duplex Envelope Company, of Rich- 
mond, publishers of Church Business, it may 
not be amiss to state here that they are the 
largest manufacturers in the world of church 
offering envelopes, and the originator of 
the famous Duplex System and Homilope 
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Method, which method utilizes the blank 
space on the back of the envelope for an 
appropriate homily, a different message for 
each Sunday in the year. And for these 
homilies, last year, the successful contestants 
were paid from twenty cents a word to ten 
dollars a word for their 100-word homilies, 
following a system of awards and payments. 

It is our undertstanding that as much as 
25c a word will be paid for the leading ar- 
ticle in each issue of Church Business for 
1931—the highest rate of payment, within 
the knowledge of this writer, ever offered 
for strictly religious and unsolicited material 
by any publisher. However, the Duplex 
people are not only eminently successful in 
their particular line, but enjoyably disposed 
toward the writer who can supply accepta- 
ble material. 


Nevertheless, all who submit material for 
use in CHURCH BUSINESS must smil- 
ingly agree to one condition: No Unsolic- 
ited Material Will Be Returned. Stamps 
and self-addressed, stamped envelopes must 
not be sent in expectantly with your offer- 
ing. But since acceptable articles range in 
length from slogans, of very few words, to 
articles of only 800 words—the outside limit 
—one can accept the condition joyfully and 
live in hope—until one knows who wins. 


Knowing something of the policy and pur- 
pose of Church Business, and the magnani- 
mous spirit of its publishers, one may safely 
predict that it will become the most notable 
and unique periodical of practical assistance 
in this country for carrying on the work 
of the church in the most efficient way 
possible. 


Tough Break 


The Gilbert Patten Publications, 11 W. 
42nd Street, have suspended publication of 
their three magazines—Swift Stories, Pocket 
Magazine, and Dime Novel, due to the nec- 
essity of reorganizing the company finan- 
cially. Mr. Patten hopes to have this reor- 
ganization completed in time to begin pub- 
lication again with the September, 1931, 
issue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





RITERS will be interested in the 
opening remarks made by Edward J. 
O’Brien in “The Best Short Stories of 


1930.” 


The most interesting fact which my study 
of the American short story during the past 
year has educed is that the best stories which 
have been published in magazines are for the 
most part the work of hitherto unknown 
writers, 

The younger writers who represent the 
future, finding that the older magazines were 
not open to them except upon terms which 
they decline to accept, founded magazines of 
their own. It is in these magazines that the 
best short stories are being published. 


Mr. O’Brien should have a pretty fair 
idea of what he is talking about, for he 
has edited “The Best Short Stories” since 
1915. We are impressed with the eminence 
he gives to little known publications, the 
names and addresses of which follow. It is 
in these magazines, Mr. O’Brien believes, 
that the future of the American Short Story 
will be moulded. There are probably some 
errors in this list so we suggest that writers 
who wish to get in touch with the various 
editors address them first via a postcard. 
Payment by these magazines is probably 
low, although it must be remembered that 
these magazines were the training ground 
for scores of well-known short-story artists, 
and therefore they offer more to the writer 
than actual cash. 


Short Story Markets 


All’s Well, Care Mr. Charles J. Finger, 
Gayetta Lodge, Fayetteville, Ark. 

American Caravan, Care of Mr. Paul 
Rosenfeld, 77 Irving Place, New York City. 
This is a book, published once a year, and 
containing unusual short stories. 

Black Swan, 15 North Sixth St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Blues, 28 Grove St., New York City. 

Columbia, New Haven, Conn. 

Commonweal, Suite 4622 Grand Central 
Terminal, New York City. 

Earth, 211 North Hale St., Wheaton, II. 


Frontier, Care of Mr. H. G. Merriam, 
State University, Missoula, Mont. 

Hound and Horn, Box A, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 

Husk, Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Ia. 

Janus, 800 18th St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

Menorah Journal, 63 5th Ave., New York 
City. 
Midland, Box 457, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Miscellany, 26 West 9th St., New York 
City. 

Morada, 220 North Maple St., Albuquer- 
que, New Mexico. 

New Masses, 112 East 19th St., New 
York City. 

Overland Monthly, 1024 Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Pagany, 109 Charles St., Boston, Mass. 

Prairie Schooner, Box 1232, Station A, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Reflex, Suite 707, 8 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, III, 

Southwest Review, Dallas, Texas. 

Stratford Magazine, 289 Congress St, 
Boston, Mass. 

Tambour, 3 Rue Berthollet, Paris (V), 
France. 

Tanager, Box 66, Grinnell, Iowa. 


If you are interested in writing the short 
story and have confidence in your ability but 
have an unusual style, we suggest that you 
request a sample copy from the above pub- 
lications (except American Caravan, which 
probably sells for $2.50) and try to write 
for some of them. As much as the big 
smooth paper magazines pride themselves 
on “big names,” these magazines pride 
themselves on unusual quality. 


“The Best Short Stories of 1930” cot 
tains twenty short stories. With the excep- 
tion of one story each from Harper's, 
Scribner's, and Satevepost, the other sevet- 
teen stories are from magazines more 0 
less unknown by the American mass public. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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A Cow Path to Skyscrapers 


N THE country, dogs very often bite 

men, but it’s news. In fact, a barn newly 
painted red is news, and a meeting of the 
ladies’ aid society is a three-deck, column 
one head. 

It is along the cow paths, figuratively 
speaking, that the traditional nose for news 
is cultivated. Small items gleaned from the 
schoolhouse, corner store, churches, and 
farms fill the news columns of the country 
weekly, or daily if the town be that big. 
From the cow paths on the country weekly 
“run” come the real newspapermen to 
pound the concrete for metropolitan dailies. 

On a city daily the newspaperman does 
but one of a few things: gets a story and 
writes it, reads copy, does rewrite work, or 
fills one of the many special editorial posi- 
tions. On the country daily one man does 
all this, in rare instances two men, and many 
times he sets his heads up in type and places 
the story in the forms. Maybe then he will 
even feed the flat-bed press, mail the papers 
and carry them to the post office, where the 
next day they will be delivered to beguile 
the long hours of a few hundred sub- 
scribers ! 

From this training, filling the jobs of a 
dozen men, the country newspaperman 
learns a number of things the city man 
should know, but sometimes never does. 
These things are: 

What the readers want 
How they want it written 
How to write briefly, clearly and simply 


A prize-winning essay 


By Wi tpur GRANBERG, 
Daily Journal of Commerce 


How to write a head that tells the story 

What to leave out of a story as well 
as what to put in it 

The intimate problems of the advertis- 
ing department 

What makes readers cancel their sub- 
scription 

How to cultivate friendly, reliable news 
sources 

How to edit copy 

How to get ALL the story the FIRST 
time. 

The worries of a city editor on big-city 
dailies would be cut to a minimum if every 
reporter and copy reader knew these things. 
They are hard to learn on a metropolitan 
daily, 

The good newspaperman will know the 
things listed above; the man who chooses 
to follow journalism as a career will learn 
them, either by trial and error, or by train- 
ing on the country weekly. 


HE EDITORIAL staff of a country 

weekly is composed of two men at the 
most, one of these, usually the owner, will 
be busy soliciting advertising and worrying 
over the cash report. That leaves one man 
to secure, write, edit and proof read general 
news, society notes, such sports and police 
news as there may be, feature stories and 
editorials. 

Out of these items the front-page news 
has to be selected and a society and personal 
column composed. The value of this is 
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obvious: the one-man staff learns relative 
news values, he cultivates judgment, a 
knowledge of typography and the ability to 
publish a clean, readable and reliable news- 
paper. 

It isn’t such a far cry as it would seem 
from the little country town where “Jim 
Jones is plowing the lower forty” to the city 
where “Commissioner” Smith yesterday or- 
dered a study of the unemployment situa- 
tion.” Better stories have been written about 
the contents of a’ man’s pocket, than about 
the world war. 

A man who can convince a taciturn 
farmer that he should give interesting de- 
tails on his new tractor so it will “be in the 
paper Friday” can also talk a mayor out of 
giving his views on the crime wave. The 
same reporter who can’t get the simplest 
story from a housewife in the country can’t 
dig a two-inch item from the town hall in 
the city. 

Then if the country reporter can dress up 
the little item about the tractor so it will 
make the front page and please the farmer, 
he is exercising ability that lies dormant in 
many reporters on city dailies. It takes a 
good reporter to make a drab item interest- 
ing; any one can make a hatchet-murder 
worth more than a headline scan. 

Any veteran newspaperman will tell you 
that many of the big stories, as well as 
smaller ones, that appeared in today’s news- 
paper, were the result of tips obtained before 
the story really broke. Of such tips are 
“scoops” manufactured. Somewhere along 
the line a reporter cultivated a friend who 
remembered him when he had a good yarn. 
Perhaps it wasn’t the story itself, maybe just 
a bare suggestion that resulted in a front- 
page break. 

At cultivating and acquiring news sources, 
the country newspaperman is practiced. 
Here and there are friends who will call him 
when they have a news item; they will even 
go out of their way to get a story, solely 
for the joy of seeing it in the paper. These 
sources are valuable and without them, in 
country or city, the newspaper could not 
operate as efficiently as it does now. Good 
news coverage depends upon reliable news 
sources. The country newspaperman, fresh 
from his calls along the cow path, will soon 
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have a little “beat” all his own when he 
moves to the concrete sidewalks that will net 
him many stories in the course of a year as 
well as save him much leg-work. 

In both the city and country there often 
comes the question that every editor asks 
himself : “What will I use for news today ?” 
We'll have to reprint yesterday’s front page 
by request.” The eternal search for news 
is not limited to either city or country. 
There are days when page one seems certain 
it will resemble a sheet of clean newsprint 
at press time. 

Times such as these try the resources of 
editors. The country newspaperman can 
slap a paper together in no time, with a 
typewriter and type stick. The city editor, 
confronted with the same problem, calls on 
his reporters to hustle copy. Nothing is said 
about where to get it and how. Just get it. 

The city editor visualizes his front page 
as the hours and minutes roll by. Uncon- 
sciously he sees columns one and two fill up, 
then a two-column cut, a double-column 
head of some kind, maybe another cut and 
then the last news columns. Judgment and 
a sense of news values is called into play 
here—how to make much out of little, yet 
retain a balance that will satisfy the pub- 
lisher and readers. 

In this same make-up problem of the 
front page, comes a need for a knowledge 
of typography. The country newspaperman 
has it, learned by long hours over the stones 
and forms where he set up the ads in type 
on rush nights, and set his own heads, ex- 
perimenting in type faces, head decks, 
straight news heads and feature headlines 
that attract the eye. 


HE front page of a newspaper reflects 

instantly the ability and knowledge of the 
copy desk, news and city editors. Type style 
sells a paper or retards its growth to a large 
extent. A neat, clearly defined head style 
is important, as is the relative value of 
story positions. This, of course, can all be 
learned through experience on a metro- 
politan daily, but the country newspaperman 
comes to town with this lesson well learned, 
with all the mysteries, if any, of typography, 
well learned. 

Few men, in any profession, are success- 
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ful without the proper background. This 
background should, if possible, serve to ad- 
vance a man in his given career and enhance 
his chances of success. Experience in life 
as a whole is the background of the good 
newspaperman. He must know men, their 
foibles, vanities, and weaknesses if he is to 
report and interpret news properly and in- 
telligently. 

Where can the potential newspaperman 
better learn the ways of men than in the 
country? There the veneer is removed, men 
appear stripped of sham pose in the country, 
close to the land. A sympathetic reporter, 
understanding men and women, is a valu- 
able man on a paper—his news reveals the 
truth and his scrivenings show the throb- 
bing heart of people. The city, with its rush, 
roar and bluff is no real training school for 
the reporter. Fundamentals are best learned 
on a country newspaper. 

Good reporters are close to the people. 
Count the great men of history. They all 
knew the men and women with whom they 
worked. 

To sum up the qualifications a good news- 
paperman should possess, if he is to make 
his career count for the most, we portray 
him in this fashion: “A man who knows a 
good story when he sees it, with the ability 
to write it forcefully, clearly, accurately and 
briefly, putting in the essentials and leaving 
out the useless, reporting all the news sym- 
pathetically with good judgment as to values, 
able, if necessary, to lay out a front page 
with all the fine art of good newspaper 
typography called into play.” 

You will find this ideal newspaperman in 
the country today, solving his problems by 
himself, learning the lessons of the news- 
paper profession first handed, wondering 
tonight if he’ll have enough news to fill the 
paper this week. 

But he’ll have the news! He always does, 
knowing where to get it from long practice, 
having cultivated friends as he did. His 
front page will be attractive this week; it 
always is. He knows type, having filled his 
stick many times at the battered old cases 
when there wasn’t enough to go around! 
From cow path to concrete—a worthwhile 
course. 
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) There's the germ of a@ story 
" in this picture? What can 
you do with it? What couldn't 
you do with it if you were a 
newspaper-trained writer? 


What makes a salable story? 


ONE good idea (how many fine ideas have died 

in your mind this year?) or one interesting 
experience, plus the ability and NERVE to write 
it. Nerve is capitalized, because lack of nerve— 
lack of confidence—is the steel chain that fetters 
many a natural-born writer to some dull, uncon- 
genial task. ‘‘Maybe I haven’t got it in me’’ brings 
many a potential best seller to a premature close. 
Ability without enterprise seldom finds its target. 
Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper profes- 
sion into the ranks of successful writers? Why? 
Most newspaper men know that writing “‘salable 
stuff’’ is no dark and mysterious secret. Day after 
day, they write—and write. The very nature of 
their calling crowds their minds with ideas. Their 
copy is painstakingly corrected and criticized—by 
experts. Occasionally, friendly (or threatening) 
advice is thrown in. And gradually, fewer and 
fewer corrections are necessary. Astonishing how 
quickly an intelligent man can learn to write by 
writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of 
a big - city newspaper office 


The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected a course of 
training based on the New York Copy-Desk Method. The 
essence of this method is to start and keep you writing in your 
own bome on your own time. Your work is watched, edited 
and guided just as if you were working for a big metropolitan 
daily. Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite assignments 
° . talking things over (by mail) with old-timers... . 
trying, failing—then succeeding . . . . writing, writing, writing 
- + + + @ Man soon finds himself and his confidence through 
the N. I. A. 

Our interesting Writing Aptitude Test will reveal your ability, 
gauge your possibilities—measure you exactly for the training 
you need. Send in the coupon and get it. Fill it out and return 
it to us. Our editors will analyze it for you and tell you 
exactly what it shows. It’s free; there's no obligation. Send 
the coupon now. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


—--- 
| Newspaper Institute of America I 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 1 


| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude | 
i Test and further information about writing for profit, ss | 


promised ion Writer's Digest—January. | 
| Me. ] 
| ae siienianhaieainitpigtieaniginididieci <anieisniglabiia 
| Miss | 
ae ee EET Se See | 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call I 
on you.) 7A221 | 
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New Opportunities For 
Song Writers 





Writer's Digest 





By Epwin T. GRranpy, 


Staff writer, New York Metronome, New York Star, etc. 


“T INDY’S” well-known Broadway res- 
taurant was filled with song writers 
the other night. 

“What’s the idea?” asked the inquisitive 
news gatherer of the cashier. “Is this a 
convention of the big words and music men 
of the world ?” 

“Nope!” obligingly replied the money- 
changer with a laugh. “We’re just giving 
a song writer away with each sandwich we 
sell.” 

A few months before that, the same type 
of joke prevailed in Hollywood. At the 
Roosevelt hotel, popular Cinema City gath- 
ering place, a porter was seen wielding a 
huge broom in the lobby. He worked indus- 
triously. Dust flew in all directions. 

“Why is he so busy so early in the even- 
ing ?” asked the same inquiring reporter. 

“Oh, it’s this way,” explained the cigar 
clerk. “He’s just sweeping out the theme 
song writers. They’ve been getting in our 
hair and our guests’ soup.” 

What has happened? A counter revolu- 
tion has taken place. In an earlier article 
for WriTEr’s DicEst, we pointed out the 
theme song revolution and hinted of a 
change. Now the change has taken place. 
The theme song is dead; long live the popu- 
lar song! That is, the theme song is prac- 
tically “out of the picture” for the time 
being. Just how dormant it actually is, we 
shall point out later. But with the return 
to popularity of the non-picture song comes 
new opportunities for the independent song 
writer. 

Let us glance over the list of leading song 
sellers of the day as supplied by the fore- 
most music jobbers, A study of them will 
prove that the non-film song is back with 
a vengeance. It also will pay the aspiring 





song writer to secure copies of many of 
them for careful perusal, as to construction 
of both words and melody, and to ascertain 
the type of number that is now in demand 
by the great American public. Song styles, 
like clothes, are ever changing. 

Here are the best sellers of the day. The 
theme songs are indicated by italics: 


Little White Lies 

Don’t Tell Her What’s Happened to 
Me 

I Don’t Mind Walking in the Rain 

Somewhere in Old Wyoming 

Saint Louis Blues 

Tomorrow is Another Day 

Three Little Words 

I’m Yours 

I Still Get a Thrill 

Go Home and Tell Your Mother 

Kiss Waltz 

When the Organ Played at Twilight 

Moonlight on the Colorado 

When It’s Springtime in the Rockies 

Dancing With Tears in My Eyes 

Swingin’ in a Hammock 

My Future Just Passed 

You Brought a New Kind of Love 

Down the River of Golden Dreams 

If I Could Be with You 

Old New England Moon 

If I Had a Girl Like You 

I Love You So Much 

Betty Co-ed 

Bye Bye Blues 

It Happened in Monterey 

Stein Song 

So Beats My Heart for You 

What’s the Use 

I Remember You from Somewhere 

Be Careful With Those Eyes 

Song Without a Name 
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Around the Corner 

Just a Little Closer 

Exactly Like You 

With My Guitar and You 

Rollin’ Down the River 

Anchors Aweigh 

Nobody Cares if I’m Blue 

Absence Makes the Heart Grow Fonder 

Lazy Lane 

In Memory of You 

I’m in the Market for You 

Give Yourself a Pat on the Back 

On the Sunny Side of the Street 

My Heart Belongs to the Girl Who 
Belongs to Somebody Else 

Kiss Me With Your Eyes 

Cheer Up 

Singing a Song to the Stars 


These are the leading sellers of the day. 
By the time this appears in print, the list 
will have changed somewhat, but it will 
suffice to indicate the trend of the times. 
Note that only nine are theme songs. Think 
of it! Sixteen per cent of the song hits of 
the day owe their popularity to talking pic- 
tures. But a few months ago, the leading 
sheet-music sellers were ninety-eight per 
cent moving-picture songs! What a golden 
opportunity for the new song writer to strut 
his stuff ! 

But he must hurry. No one knows when 
“the old order changeth.” A comparatively 
short time ago the tin pan alley doors were 
closed to every one but the writer who held 
a Hollywood affiliation. Now the gates have 
been thrown open once more, but for how 
long no one can predict. 


“Yes, We Have No Bananas” 
Publisher Speaks 
N THIS connection, it will be interesting 
to present an interview with Louis Bern- 
stein, president of Shapiro, Bernstein & 
Co., publishers of such successful songs as 
“Yes, We Have No Bananas,” “The Pris- 
oner’s Song,” “Moonlight on the Colorado,” 
and other world-wide hits. Mr. Bernstein’s 
firm is one of the oldest in the business and 
there is no greater authority in the field. 
Says Mr. Bernstein in an exclusive state- 
ment for the readers of Writer’s DicEst: 


“Let us consider the picture song as op- | 
posed to the non-picture song. I firmly be- | 
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Your Song Over the Radio 


is only one important feature of 
our marketing plan. 
Collaboration Arranged—Musi- 
cal Settings—Melodies and Lyrics 
Revised — Orchestrations — Re- 
cording Agents. 


National Composers’ Ass’n 
627-W Kimball Hall 
CHICAGO 








SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 


One of America’s popular song writers with am amaziag 
cecord of achievements offers you a bona fide propositiog. 
Send for it without delay. Three of his songs alone sold 
over 400,000 phonograph records. Seeing is believing. Be 


convinced aow! 
RAY HIBBELER 
D103, 2104 N. Keystone, Chicago 








SONG POEMS WANTED 


Immediately for music setting. Send poems with 
inquiry. Prompt examination guaranteed. 


LEN FLEMING 
Comp Arrang Wellsboro, Penna. 











Well known, popular writer of “Jealous,” “Burgundy,” 

“Highways Are Happy Ways,” “Rose Colored Glasses,” 
“Pretty Little Thing” (bis latest), and many others. 
A real legitimate Fiptescionsl songwriter now in active 
business offers C POSERS of VERSE or MUSIC 
a wonderful opportunity. Write: 


TOMMIE MALIE 
W. D., 4215 W. North Ave., Chicago 








SONGS WANTED 
Words or Music. Published or Unpublished. 
INDEPENDENT WRITERS AND 
PUBLISHERS SOCIETY 
P. OC. Box 466, MARIETTA, OHIO 








YOUR SONG 

May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market. Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with sll 
inquiries, poems or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood, Cal. 














nee tim Writers Real Composing 
Squa Raasonable Prices 


"LON HEALY 


Liberty Theatre — Colerade Springs 


Have you booed ax y new fox trot “I’LL ae ALONG” 
Roeusst it on the radio pro: 
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lieve, as I always have, that the non-picture 
song will stay with us as long as the Amer- 
ican public will buy music. 

“However, I do not think, by any means, 
that the picture song is finished. Even 
though we are the leading large independent 
firm in the business, I still think a great 
song in a great picture, properly done with 
the proper co-operation of the publisher, 
will be a hit. But then again a great song 
with or without a picture, with proper ex- 
ploitation, will be just as much of a hit. 

“I do not think that an ordinary, unim- 
portant picture can do much for a great 
song, or, in fact, anything. A publisher will 
have to make it and completely disregard the 
picture, as I find that unimportant pictures 
are practically no help whatsoever to a song. 
And great pictures are practically no help 
to a song unless the song itself is a great 
song. 

“Our business with absolutely no picture 
songs at the present time is one hundred per 
cent better than it has been for quite a while, 
and I think the public for the moment is ap- 
preciating the straight, popular song more 
than they do its movie tune sister, 


Picture Producers at Fault 


“UNFORTUNATELY, the average mo- 

tion picture producer does not know 
the value of a song. He doesn’t know how 
to place it properly, or what to do with a 
song in a picture, nor to whom it should be 
assigned for rendition. There are, of course, 
outstanding exceptions to what is now a 
general rule in Hollywood, and that is why 
the public became satiated with theme songs. 
And that is why some motion picture com- 
panies, thinking more of the song than they 
did of the picture, ruined the picture, and, 
incidentally, almost ruined their own busi- 
ness.” 

Mr. Bernstein is considered one of the 
shrewdest men in the popular song publish- 
ing business. He is one of the best hit-pick- 
ers on Broadway. At present, he has an 
exceptionally fine song entitled “The Moon 
and You and I,” which he may soon re- 
lease and which will serve new writers as 
an excellent model both as to lyric and 
melody. Other best sellers in his catalog are 
“By All the Stars Above You,” “Ro-Ro- 
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Rollin’ Along,” “Too Bad,” “On the Sunny 
Side of the Street,” “Shadows in the Moon- 
light,” and “My Heaven is in Your Arms.” 


Picture Songs May Return 


UT lest the new song writer feel too 

secure in the knowledge that the theme 
song has lost prestige, let me sound a note 
of warning. Hollywood film authorities are 
inclined to the belief that the movie tune 
may stage a big come-back. So it behooves 
the ambitious tunesmith to strike while the 
iron is hot. Already such new musical 
talkies as “Just Imagine,” “Whoopie,” and 
“Animal Crackers’ are making box office 
history, while “Three Little Words” from 
the Amos an’ Andy production is in the 
best seller class. 

Harry E. Modisette, editor of the Holly- 
wood Screen World and an astute observer 
of the cinema scene, has some interesting 
remarks to make in this connection. 

“Now that the producers have seen fit to 
release a number of their singers, already 
having dismissed the majority of their 
musicians (and song writers), the conclu- 
sion seems to have been drawn that the pub- 
lic will accept no more musical stuff,” says 
Mr. Modisette. He continues: 

“At least, a great many writers are scrib- 
bling paragraphs from this point of view. 
All this has brought on another typical pic- 
ture panic—everybody rushing in one di- 
rection. The fact of the matter is that his- 
tory is merely repeating itself, and people 
are jumping at false conclusions. 

“A few years ago everybody said the 
‘Western’ was doomed, and for good. Cer- 
tainly so with ‘Talkies.’ By and by audi- 
film equipment reached such a degree of 
mobility that the sound of horses’ hoofs 
could be recorded, and it wasn’t necessary 
to photograph pictures from ‘ice-boxes.’ 

“So, a little, dinky ‘Western’ picture 
called ‘In Old Arizona, marked only by 
fresh air and a wonderful performance, by 
Warner Baxter, came along, and the boys 
here clapped their hands and said a miracle 
had been performed. 


“Broadway Melody” Started It 


“TMHEN the music came in, full blast. 
Harry Beaumont made such a success 
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of ‘The Broadway Melody for MGM that 
Hollywood went cuckoo over revues. Music 
then blasted forth from the most unexpected 
places, even replacing the squeak of the 
wagon wheel, as it were; and whole or- 
chestras suddenly bobbed up in the middle 
of a desert scene. 


“And having so many things to work with, 
Paramount created an atrocity in the form 
of ‘Let’s Go Native’ and Fox with ‘From 
Soup to Nuts,’—very fitting so-called death- 
knells for the ‘Musicales.’ 


“Paramount has released Jeanette Mac- 
Donald, who is not only a singer, but an 
actress. Actresses who couldn’t sing were 
deprived of a chance to act. More than that, 
they were brought to their fans in a dis- 
illusioning light, with subsequent great 
harm to their drawing power at the theatre. 


“Everywhere there has been lack of com- 
mon sense judgment. And now the wiseacres 
say the musical picture is all over. There 
is nothing in the way of good entertainment 
that is ‘all over.’ Picture history has proved 
it. Consistency and diversions are what the 
public demands—nothing more. 


“Members of the Producers’ Association 
could discuss nothing more important than 
getting together on the type of material they 
will use each year—a sort of quota system 
—and stick to it.” 


That there is much to this expert’s view- 
point is borne out by the fact that George 
Gerschwin has been brought here by Fox 
to write a new musical talkie; that those 
three successful hit writers, De Sylva, 
Brown and Henderson, have been engaged 
to write two more picture stories; that 
Jimmie McHugh and Dorothy Fields, 
creators of 
Mother” have returned to write new movie 
songs for MGM;; that Irving Berlin’s pro- 
duction, “Reaching for the Moon,” will 
soon be released via United Artists. And 
there are many other handwritings on the 
wall. 


But now the door is open, it’s hard to 
“crash the gate” in Hollywood. The Tin 
Pan Alley entrance is more easy. Ambitious 
song writers, your golden opportunity is 
here. Entres-vous! 


“Go Home and Tell Your |: 
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Write Your Own Music! 


Don’t depend on some one else to write 
your music for you. You can learn 
how to write the best music for your 
songs. Previous knowledge of music is 
not necessary. Particulars free. 


I. HARRY ISAACS 


41 S. Fruit St., Youngstown, Ohio 




















WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC! 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before audi- 
ences and into music stores with beautiful title pages aad 
fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2284 McClurg Bidg. CHICAGO 








SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 
INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 














SONGS 
Arranged-Composed-Orchestrated 
“GIVING Youn SONGS THE RIGHT START” 

STAN TUCKER 


Room 308, 219 W. 46th St., New Yerk 








SONG WRITERS! 


BSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
—n paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work | for free ex- 
# amination and advice, Past 
‘ ed demand created by “ 
described in our free book. 
ba sae oe ASSOCIATES 
le Building, New hed 


TYPISTS “WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


Desk T, 
22 E. 12th Street, 


unnecessary. 
alking | Pictures” 
= for it 
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Cincinnati, O. 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department 1s received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is up-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
prize contests in any way involving the literary profession also will be found in this column. 





Book Publishers 


The Antioch Press, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 
Walter Kahoe, Editor. “We publish books of 
all kinds.” 


The Aurand Press, 925 N. Third St., Harris- 
burg, Pa. A. Monroe Aurand, Jr., Editor. Pub- 
lish books only. “We are interested in manu- 
scripts on Pennsylvania and American Journals 
of Travel, etc. We pay on royalty basis.” 


Willis N. Bugbee Company, 1401 N. Salina St., 
Syracuse, N. Y. No magazine. Play books. 
“We welcome full length plays, stunts, games, 
readings, and recitations. We report within thirty 
days, and pay on acceptance.” 


F. S. Crofts & Co., Inc., 41 Union Sq., West, 
New York. “We publish only textbooks for 
colleges.” 


The Crime Club, Inc.,* 244 Madison Ave., New 
York. Malcolm Johnson, Editor. “We are in 
the market for detective and mystery stories, 
70,000 to 100,000 words in length. We report as 
soon as possible, and pay according to rates in 
force for regular novels.” 

W. W. Norton & Co., Inc.,* 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Elling Aannestad, M. D. Herter Norton, 
Helen Lincoln, Editors. Book publishers. “We 
want manuscripts of novels, general scientific 
books, and belles lettres.” 

University of California Press,* Berkeley, 
Calif. “We do not buy manuscripts or pay royal- 
ties, and most of our publications are of ma- 
terial presented by members of the university.” 


The Williams & Wilkins Co., Mt. Royal and 
Guilford Aves., Baltimore, Md. E. F. Williams, 
Editor. “We want book manuscripts in the field 
of science, especially bacteriology, medicine, bio- 
logical chemistry, physics, agriculture, dairying. 
Some scientific material in popular style for lay 
readers. We report within sixty days, and pay 
on royalty basis.” 


Educational Journals 
Child Welfare, The National Parent-Teacher 


Magazine, 5517 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Martha Sprague Mason, Editor. Issued 
monthly except August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. 
“We can use educational material of approxi- 
mately 1500 words in length. Also accept photo- 
graphs and occasional poems. We report prompt- 
ly, and pay one-half cent a word on acceptance.” 


Progressive Education, 10 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. Francis M. Froelicher, Edi- 
tor. “Practically all of our articles are solicited. 
We will be glad to send prospective contributors 
a booklet describing the general character of the 
field in which we are interested. The magazine 
has recently widened its scope so that primary 
education has not received any more space than 
secondary, college and university education.” 

Safety Education Magazine, 1 Park Ave., New 
York, Y. Florence Nelson, Editor. “The 
official publication of the Education Division of 
the National Safety Council. An educational 
magazine designed for the use of teachers and 
pupils in all grades, kindergarten through school. 
Offers lesson plans, general information articles 
on safety and accident prevention problems, 
stories, plays, and verse. Stories and plays must 
have a safety lesson in them; but the lesson 
should not be presented in too obvious a way. 
The positive rather than negative approach should 
be used. Average length of articles, stories and 
plays is 1200 to 1500 words. Payment is one and 
a half cents a word on acceptance. 





Fiction and General Magazines 


Astounding Stories,* 80 Lafayette St., New 
York. Harry Bates, Editor. “We are looking 
for material that will interest the readers who 
enjoy good stories laid in the present or future 
time, and in which marvelous scientific devices 
yet to be actually invented, play an important 
part. Much of the material we must have, there- 
fore, will be akin to that written by such men 
as Jules Verne and H. G. Wells—stories dealing 
with invisibility, time machines, earth invasions, 
interplanetary adventures, the fourth dimension, 
and so forth. We require material that is not 
overweighted with scientific explanations to such 
an extent that the story itself suffers. In 
Astounding Stories, story values—plot, physical 
action, conflict, suspense, human interest, a hero 
and heroine to sympathize with and a villain to 
dislike—are equal in importance to the accuracy 
and convincingness of the science that underlies 
the story. We are especially looking for good 
interplanetary shorts. Our shorts must be within 
10,000 words; novelettes around 25,000; serials 
in three or four parts of about 40, 000 and 55,000 
words respectively, 15,000 words being the ideal 
length of all installments except the last, which 
should be 10,000.” 

The Chicagoan,* 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Martin J. Quigley, Editor. Issued fortnight- 
ly; 15c a copy; $3 a year. Smart, sophisticated, 
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“Articles on Chicago, or with 
Chicago background, under 2000 words, are 
wanted. Also verse, light, smart and under 
twenty lines. We welcome humorous articles of 
1000 words and sophisticated humor. No short 
stories used. We report within fortnight after 
receiving, and pay two cents a word and fifty 
cents a line for verse, on publication.” 


metropolitan. 


Complete Sky Novel,* 305 E. 46th St, New 
York, Wm. L. Mayer, Editor. Issued monthly. 
Air fiction. “We use a 30,000 word novel of sky 
adventure each month. Air war acceptable. Also 
short air fiction stories from 2000 to 6000 words. 
We report in reasonable time, and pay one cent 
a word minimum, monthly.” 

Forbes Magazine,* 120 Fifth Ave., New York. 
J. Charles Laue, Managing Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use per- 
sonality articles of 2000 words, personal anec- 
dotes about big men—200 words, and fillers about 
200 words, with a business flavor. $5.00 is paid 
for each joke. Photographs suitable for illus- 
trating are acceptable. We report soon after re- 
ceipt, and pay six cents a word on publication.” 


Ghost Stories,* published by Good Story Pub- 
lishing Co., 25 W. 48rd St., New York. Arthur 
H. Howland, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy; $2.50 a year. “We are in the market for 
fact and fiction stories up to 7000 words in length 
(5000 or 6000 preferred) ; true experiences, spirit 
tales, department articles of various lengths 
(short ones preferred), and serials of 30,000 
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words. We also use true experiences for ‘The 
Meeting Place’ sent gratis by readers. Photo- 
graphs are accepted if they have any bearing on 
the story and we have the permission necessary 
to use them. We report within two weeks, un- 
less held for some good reason, and pay two cents 
a word for stories and serials, and one, one and 
a half and two cents for shorts, fillers and 
‘Spirit Tales,’ depending on value.” 


The Master Detective, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Alan Hynd, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25c a copy. Detective Fact Stories. “We 
welcome stories on outstanding crime cases, 
based on official records, citing real names, dates, 
locations, etc., and illustrated by actual photos 
of principal scenes involved. Mystery should be 
preserved until well along in the story, without 
contorting facts. We pay two cents a word on 
acceptance.” 


The New Broadway Brevities, 116 Broad St., 
New York. Stephen G. Clow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $4 a year. Typical Broad- 
way, with smattering of Mayfair. “We need 
short, satirical stuff, prose and verse. It is al- 
most a hopeless quest to seek our sort of stuff 
among general free-lancers not saturated with 
the Broadway environment and vocabulary. Most 
of our material is written by staff specialists. 
Seldom interested in paying for contributions, 
therefore, unless it is something particularly fine. 
Cartoons in the strictly Broadway manner are 
considered, but here again the trouble of local 
color comes in. This is a hard publication for 
non-New Yorkers to write for.” 





school, and each was disappointed. 

“If it weren’t for you,” 
which we had worked out together, 
expect to be with you a long time.” 


enrolled, was coming to me for help. 


friends. 


you give your writing. 
$1 a thousand thereafter. 


discuss yours with you. 


552 Riverside Drive 





COMPARE THE HELP YOU RECEIVE 


AVE you been taken in by large promises and clever, pre-enrollment encouragement, with 
the result that you have spent money for help that has brought no sales in return? If 
you are disappointed with the results attained so far, compare the assistance I can give you 

with that you can find anywhere else. 

Everyone of my present collaborators has worked previously with at least one critic or 


I am helping them master their problems and sell their stories. 
one of them told me the other day, after selling his seventh story 
“‘my ventures with critics would be straight failures. I 


Today a collaborator wrote to let me know the publication date of a story. 
a friend about me, she added, and the friend, disappointed with the critic with whom she was 


Each one of my small group has written me similar letters and has recommended me to 
You can make a comparison of my work for yourself. 
six months and the fees range from $20 to $30 a month, depending upon the amount of time 
However, the criticism fee is small—$3 for 3,000 words or less and 


Write me a letter if you haven’t a manuscript. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated 
and pulp paper magazines. 


She had told 


Collaboration is for three or 


I’m selling my stories and I'll be glad to 


New York City 
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It's 


Be An Ad 


Easy to ° 
eins Writer! 


No experience necessary. Spare time or full time. 
Bigger opportunities now in Advertising than ever 
before. Constant demand for men and women with 
ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, mail order experts, 
all make big money. New plan. Nothing else like it. 
Write today for details and new free booklet, In- 
creased Salaries and Promotion. 


Page-Davis School of Advertising 


Dept. 3051 2601 Michigan Avenve Chicago, Minois 





HAVE YOU BEEN GETTING 
REJECTION SLIPS ONLY? 


If so, what's wrong with your stories? The rejection slip 
will never tell you! I sell seemingly hopeless stories that 
many writers have given up in despair! SEND FOR 
FOLDER, and learn what I can do for YOU. DO IT 
NOW! JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, Aauthors’ Agent, 
Post Office Box 10, Station “R,’”’ New York City. 








“HARK—ALL YE DOLLAR CHASERS” 

You see others,—no more intelligent, no more able—bring 
home the well-known bacon—capture a goodly sheaf of the 
STU Andy Mellon made smaller—step right out of 
“Among those present” into ‘‘who’s who’’—gather in plums 
while you're plugging for gooseberries—and you say, ““That 
bird has some SECRET.” ‘‘Yes, he has.”’ e is a user o 
LIGHTNING SPEED TYPEWRITER TYPE CLEANER,” 
the Type Cleaner that makes his Manuscripts and Busi- 
ness Letters Neat, Clean, Clear, Readable, FREE irom 
blurred letters and numbers, that ring the bell and get the 
$$CHECKS$$ from the EDITORS. How to make $5.00 every 
day with your typewriter Free with each $1.00 bottle. 
Agents wanted. 


LIGHTNING SPEED MFG. CO 





811-814 Porter Ave., Streator, Illinois 





The Simplified Training Course gives 
modern, practical training in fiction 
writing; 80% of these trained by S. T. 
C. sell stories before completing to national mag- 
azines; 100% are thoroughly, efficiently trained. 
Send for “The Way Past the Editor,” free. 
THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1836 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 





New Prizes for Poetry: 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 N. Vernon St., Dallas, Tex., (Whitney Montgomery and 
Vaida Stewart Montgomery, editors) offers more than $300 
in cash prizes for 1931; also a BOOK PUBLICATION 
AWARD in which a volume of poems will be published as 
a prize, without cost to author, on a regular royalty basis. 
For particulars of all contests, send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. Published monthly (24 pages); now $2.00 a year, 
25ce single copy. 











PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; slso 
Christmas Plays and other Plays, for Children. 

Cash on aceeptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 








All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 
Verse, Business, Religion, Travel, Medi- 
cine, Science, World War, Professions, History, 
Politics, Sports, Humor, Miscellaneous. 
(40,000 words up); Verse (book-size collections). 
Immediate Reading and Report. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc. 
General Book Publishers 
Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OOK Manuscripts Wanted 





Writer's Digest 


Redbook,* 230 Park Ave., New York. Edwin 
Balmer, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We are in need of short stories, 
2000 to 8000 words in length, and serials of vary- 
ing lengths. We report within ten days, and pay 
according to arrangement during the week of 
purchase.” 

Sweetheart Stories,* 100 Fifth Ave., New York. 
C. W. Mowre, Executive Editor. Issued monthly, 
“We use clean, wholesome stories of unsophis- 
ticated love. Short stories from 5000 to 8000 
words, novelettes from 10,000 to 15,000 words, 
and serials from 20,000 to 35,000 words. Homey 
middle-class settings are preferred. Heavily 
plotted, melodramatic yarns with a mystery or 
adventure angle welcomed. We pay one to two 
cents a word.” 


Town Tidings,** 319 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frederick G. Brownell, Editor. “We need short 
satirical skits on up-to-date topical subjects, 1000 
words in length. Also short humorous subjects, 
same length or shorter. Short stories lean to- 
wards the more humorous and farcical type and 
are about 1500 words. Poetry is of the lighter 
sophisticated type, and also poetry of a serious 
nature, if it is sharp and capably handled. Poetry 
is paid for at l5c a line on publication. Report 
is made within two weeks. Prose is paid for at 
one cent a word on publication. Circulation of 
Town Tidings is concentrated in Buffalo and 
thereabouts. Better see a sample copy before 
submitting copy.” 


Humor Markets 


Calgary Eye-Opener,* published by Bob Ed- 
wards Publishing Co., Box 2968, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Phil Rolfsen, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We want stories with 
a punch; they may be either Hebrew, Negro or 
flapper subjects. Funny stories about drunks are 
also wanted. Word limit, 1500 words. Stories 
are the gag variety, carrying the laugh in the last 
paragraph. All sorts of epigrams, jingles, and 
jokes. Cartoon ideas for new features or de- 
partments are especially wanted. We use poetry 
if funny—from four to six verses only. We re- 
port within two to three weeks, and pay $1.00 
to $10.00, and 25c a line for poetry.” 


Hot Dog,** 6007 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Jack Dinsmore, Editor. Slangy, boisterously 
funny verse. “Rough diamond” humor. Good 
rates on acceptance. 

Humor Magasine, 143 W. 20th St., New York, 
has been discontinued for the present. 


Judge Publishing Co., Inc..* 18 East 48th St., 


New York City. Jack Shuttleworth, Editor. 
Issued weekly; 15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for satire, paragraphs, jokes, 
epigrams, short verses and humorous articles 
or stories, not over 300 words long, the shorter 
the better. Prices range from $3.00 to $5.00 
apiece for short jokes and paragraphs; five to 
seven cents a word for the longer stuff. We are 
also in the market for humorous drawings of all 
kinds and in any medium, but prefer pen and ink. 
(Continued on page 52) 
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CONSCIENTIOUS CRITICISM 


The other night we 
saw Howard Thurston, 
the world-famous master 
magician. His amazing 
fluency in magic over- 
awed us. A lady floated 
in the air, another was 
sawed in half, a skeleton 
was borne above our very 
heads, a dove was pulled 
out of thin air, and gold 
fish sported where only 
an empty bowl! had been 
before. 


We marveled. The 
person who sat next to 
us, however, was calm. 
“It’s not so much,” she 
said, “‘he’s a professional. 
Magic is his business.”’ 


Sometimes we smile at 
the obsequious and docile 
spirit shown by writers 
for whom we have sold 
manuscripts. They mar- 
vel, and, no doubt, sus- 
pect us of close kinship to 
the black arts. 


Probably no one set 
of individuals respects 
Thurston less than his 
stage hands. They know 
what makes the lady 
float, and how the rabbit 
got in the hat. Likewise 
we claim no great glory 
for our ability as literary 
critics. It’s our business. 


Since 1919 the staff of 
WRITER’S DIGEST 
has been actively engaged 
in revising, writing, criti- 
cizing, and selling manu- 





LOGIC 


Because of the peculiar mature 
of WRITER’S DIGEST as the 
middleman between editor and 
writer, we are the mediem for 
a large fund of general editorial 
information that passes into our 
mail bage every day. This in- 
formation comes by way of con- 
tributions, letters from writers, 
editors, publishers, or reports from 
our correspondents. 


Ien’t it logical to believe the 
same staff that handles this in- 
formation will be adequately 
equipped to hbandie a criticism of 
your manuscript? We are in the 
front lines of the writing business, 
and if your work carries with it 
a general tone of sincerity we'll 





surprise you with our assistance. 








scripts. It’s our business 
to pick out flaws and 
sight talent that you have 
never suspected. There’s 
no magic to it. It is 
simply the result of over 
a decade of labor on a 
specialized subject. Our 
staff isexpert. They have 
helped countless others, 
and can help you. The 
price is reasonable. Send 
us one of your manu- 
scripts and allow us to 
criticize it for you. You 
will profit from our 
advice. 


Our Service Offers: 


CLEAR, concise, accurate 
and detailed criticism of 
your manuscript. 


ANUSCRIPTS criticized 
from both a literary and 
a marketing point of view. 


OMPLETE and authentic 
marketing information with 
every criticism. If the manu- 
script can be sold, we tell you 
where. If it can be sold after 


a few changes are made, we 
give full information. If the 
manuscript cannot be sold, we 
tell you why, and give such 
information so that you will 
not make the same error again 
in the future. 


E will give complete plot 

revision suggestions, make 

minor corrections on copy, and 
we will do typing service. 


NFORMATION that we feel 

will help the writer along, 
even if it does not pertain to 
that particular manuscript, is 
given voluntarily and free of 
charge. 


EMEMBER that your 

manuscript is read and 
criticized by active professional 
writers and editors employed 
by our staff. 


Reasonable Prices 


The criticism department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST charges 
a nominal fee for the high 
quality service rendered. The 
charges, based on the length of 
the manuscript, are: 


$1.00 a thousand words up 
to 5,000. (Thus criticism of 
a 3,000 word manuscript will 
cost $3.00.) 

Only 60c¢ for each thousand 
additional words between 5,000 
and 10,000. Arrangements 
made for longer manuscripts. 

Verse will be criticized for Se 
per line, with @ minimum charge 
of $1.00. Over 100 lines, 4e 
per line. 


Revision suggestions, criticism, and 
specific marketing information is but 
twice the above rates. 

We also offer typing service for 
which we charge 75c per thousand 
wordse—for poetry and songs 2c per 
line. The typing is done by expert 
typists on good quality paper and 
the price includes ome complete set of 
carbons FRE. 

The rates are low, but the quality 
of the work done is high. Can you 
afford to pass by this opportunity for 
a worth-while, helpful service? 


Address all manuscripts with check to cover to 


CRITICISM 
DEPARTMENT 


22 EAST 12th STREET 


WRITER’S DIGEST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Study Poetry 


OPULAR POETRY, the national 

poet’s magazine, offers a complete 
course in poetry writing. The method 
of study first provides the student with 
a thorough-going understanding of 
the technique of poetry writing, and 
a resume of poetry terms, rhyme 
schemes, and a mechanical under- 
standing of rhythm. 










After the student is sufficiently 
versed in the rudiments of poetry, 
we then take up, one by one, the 
vatious forms of verse, such as ode, 
vers libre, sonnet, lyric, epic, ballad, 
songs, quatrain, rondel, etc., etc. 
With every new form of verse con- 
sidered we send the student adequate 
examples of classic and popular verse 
illustrating the lesson at hand. The 
student does sufficient work while 
studying with us to bring out what- 
ever latent ability he or she may 
have, and allow us to discover ability 
along especial lines. Although it is 
difficult to sell verse regularly, we are 
glad to publish any of our student’s 
verse in Popular Poetry if it is of real 
quality. In such case we pay our 
regular rates, which are on acceptance. 


















Students who study poetry with 
Popular Poetry are allowed many 
other privileges such as special prices 
on books, and criticism of verse, not 
written on assignment. The price 
of this course is reasonable. We ask 
you to clip the coupon below and 
mail it to us so that we may explain 
to you the many attractive features of 
this course. 













POPULAR POETRY 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Kindly send me details about your course in poetry. This 
places me under no obligation. 
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WHAT CHANCE HAS THE 
NEW WRITER 


(Continued from page 26) 


he put Carroll John Daly’s name on his 
cover his circulation jumped twenty per cent. 

Dashiell Hammett was writing his famous 
“Continental Op.” stories at about that time. 
To my mind they were the best detective 
stories ever written in the English language. 
Fame has come to him through “The Mal- 
tese Falcon,” and some of his book lengths. 
But those old “Continental Op.” stories had 
everything. 


HERE’S a lot to be said about this sell- 

ing angle of the writing profession. Na- 
turally, one can only hit the high spots in 
a short article. 

But the writer who will study what the 
readers want, work out some novel angle of 
that reader demand, and remember that he’s 
selling through the editor, but to the reader, 
will turn words into dollars. 

There’s one stumbling block—getting the 
first few sales past the editor. Competition 
is keen. But if a man will use his brains, 
figure the problem from a sales viewpoint, 
and stay with it he’ll get a break eventually. 

Mine came when I sent in a story that 
was so rotten it was passed around to be 
laughed at. The next chap’s may come 
from any one of a dozen different things. 
I can think of several instances where new 
writers have had a break. 

Remember, always, that I had no gift as 
a writer. I had to learn every single thing 
by the method of trial and error. J didn’t 
have the advantages of the writers’ maga- 
zines. I knew no one who knew anything 
at all about the game. 

That was seven years ago. 

Can the beginning writer of today crash 
in? 

YES! 

A year or so ago Leslie T. White came 
to me. He wanted to write. He was out 
here in Ventura, California, three thousand 
miles from his markets. He knew no editors. 
I suggested that he get a professional critic 
and subscribe to one or two of the best 
writers’ magazines. He did so. His first 
efforts failed, but he stayed with the idea 
of selling stories. 
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Today you'll find his name on the title 
page of several of the best of the wood 
pulps. In addition to his fiction, he’s con- 
ducting a department in Detective Action 
Stories. 

Captain G. R. Madden, who also lives in 
Ventura, California, three thousand miles 
from his markets, came to me less than three 
months ago. He’d been all over the world, 
had the knack of remembering and appreci- 
ating characters. He loved to sit and tell 
anecdotes of the South American republics, 
of adventures off the coast of China. 

I suggested he write them down, do some 
study on story construction, get a good 
writer’s magazine, and read some of the ex- 
cellent textbooks on story writing that are 
now available, and go to it. 

He didn’t think he could do it, but he was 
willing to try. He knew something about 
salesmanship. I told him to remember it was 
a case of writing merchandise which could 
be sold to the reader. 

You'll find his first story in the December 
issue Of Man Stories, that new magazine 
that Samuel Bierman’s putting on the 
stands. 

Has the newcomer a chance? 

YES. 

But he’s got to remember—unless he’s 
one of those chaps who has a natural gift 
for writing and can just sit down and dash 
off stories—that he’s tackling a_ sales 
problem, This article isn’t for such. It’s 
for the man who wants to write but hasn’t 
any experience, hasn’t anything except a 
willingness to study and learn by the method 
of trial and error. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 38) 


Naturally these stories are different from 
the pattern that you will find each month 
in Ladies Home Journal or Liberty. They 
will make profitable and certainly enjoyable 
reading. The book also contains markets 
for the short story, bibliographical data on 
it, and other information about short-story 
writers who won recommendation from Mr. 
O’Brien during the past year. 


“The Best Short Stories of 1930,’ edited 
by Edward J. O’Brien. Dodd Mead, New 
York. Price, $2.50. 








' P.O. Box 1391, 
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TEST YOUR wae WRITING ABILITY 
REE 


Do you long to ee. as an author? tential 
writers don’t know their own dormant City Dy. Burton's 
Analysis Test indicates your power to create yr? char- 
acters that live, to understand human motives, etc. Dr. 
Richard Burton, a nationally recognized short-st author- 
ity, offers you a complete practical, result-getting home 
study a rs develops style ability, sects technique, 
and teaches ethods of successful writers. 

ANALYSIS T TEST FREE. Send for it today and receive 
expert critics’ opinion of your story instinct—also booklet, 

“‘Short-Story Writing.” and evidence of the success of Dr. 
Burton’s students. 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
673 Laird Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








IDEAS FOR SALE—3 for. $1 


Practical, sure-fire ideas for articles for general ——_- 
zines, trade . am ects and feature go from 
les of Harold S. Kahm, free-lance writer 
and “editor, Each idea comes in outline form and ia- 
cludes writing instructions and marketing notes. 
HAROLD S. KAHM, 
Baxter Brioc., 1005 W. Feawxrin Ave., MinneaProuis 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected short story for $1, or 
fully collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half 
of the proceeds when the story is sold. James 
Nepthali Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 





THANKS, FRIENDS! 


Last year we made many pleasant contacts. We extend 
an invitation to everybody. $1.10 for 500 sheets of medium 
weight paper; $1.60 for heavier bond. All ory boxed. 
100 strong envelopes (return and outeaies) $1.00. If you 
mail flat, 25 of each size for $1.40. e pay postage and 
ship at once. 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 
4415 Center Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
Revision—Collaboration—Sales Service 
Author of 
“REPRESSION,” a collection of short stories. 
Terms and information con request. 
CARMEA L. KESTING 
P. O. Box 7040, KANSAS CITY, MO. 








THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Iso Plays anes etl 


No “Read charge! No “‘criticism’’ 
SERVICE fer, a on strictly 1 


10% co 
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HOLLYWOOD phe ond ‘wanna CLUB 
Vine St., Dept. 4, Hollywood, Calif. 
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LEARN HOW TO 
TAP THIS 
BIG-PAYING MARKET 


Syndicate writers command the big 
money. Enter this lucrative field and 
get the most out of your efforts. 
Learn the “how to” of syndicating 
your manuscripts from A to Z. 


HOw TO 


HOW 10 SYNDICATE SYNDICATE 
MANUSCRIPTS MANUSCRIPTS 
By FELIX 1. KOCH by 


FELIX J. KOCH 








HE magazine 
section and 
special columns of 
our modern news- 
papers offer an un- 
limited field to the 
ambitious writer. 
Here the writer 
who will take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities that surround him daily can turn 
a few hours’ work to exceptional profit. 


This complete textbook, by a man who 
makes his living by writing for magazine 
sections, is a dependable guide for the 
beginner in this branch of writing. It 
discusses the subject thoroughly from 
every standpoint, telling where to seek 
material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and 
helpful points. 


If you want to begin turning your 
efforts into real money now, be sure to 
send for this book. 


Use This Coupon to Order 











Clorhbound; 
188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Grntixmin: Please send me by return mail, post- 
paid, a copy of “How to Syndicate Manuscripts,” 
for which I enclose $1. 
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Drawings should always be mailed flat and re- 
turn postage enclosed. Prices range from $10 
to $75, according to the size of reproduction. 
From $5.00 to $15.00 will be paid for each car- 
toon and humorous idea submitted.” 





Poetry Markets 


The North American Review,* 9 E. 37th St, 
New York. John Pell, Editor. Issued monthly; 
40c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We have for the time 
being suspended acceptance of further poetry. 
We should only be interested in seeing the most 
exceptional work, and our rate of payment, $5.00 
a poem, hardly makes it worth the while of writ- 
ers capable of such work to submit it.” 





Poetry World, 27 E. 7th St., New York City. 
“We can use poetry and articles on verse. No 
payment is made.” 





The Saturday Evening Post,* Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. George Horace Lori- 
mer, Editor. Issued weekly; 5c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “In the line of verse, we use it of all 
lengths, although our preference is for brief nar- 
rative verse. We report within three days, and 
pay Tuesday of each week.” 





Sport Journals 


Golfers Magazine, 506 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Warren Brown, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2 a year. Strictly a golf 
magazine. We have no regular rate, but pay 
on publication.” 


Outdoor America, 549 W. Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Ill. Cal. Johnson, Editor. 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “We are in the market for articles 
on wilderness adventure; foreign hunting and 
fishing; interviews with outstanding outdoor 
people, famous guides, successful shooters or 
anglers; humorous essays on all phases of the 
outdoors and outdoor sports (except competi- 
tive); short stories and possibly novelettes of 
outdoors, camping, fishing, hunting and kindred 
wilderness sports. Sport should be treated as 
a pastime, not a profession. Nothing desired 
about trappers, market hunters or professional 
fishermen, cowboys, etc. Absolute authenticity 


must be retained. Fiction featuring wild animals, 
birds or dogs as heroes, is considered. We pay 
according to merit of article.” 









Travel Magazines 


Nomad,* 150 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
Thomas Brodix, Editor. $3.00 a year. “Our 
readers are nearly all of a well-to-do class who 
travel extensively. Articles of about 200 words 
are desired. It is preferred that they be accom- 
panied by good photographs. However, photo- 
graphs are not necessary and poor ones are not 
wanted. Any subject that will interest a traveler 
is acceptable. Manuscripts on various sections 
of the United States are particularly desired. The 
style should be lively and compact and real humor 
will be very much appreciated. We pay two to 
three cents a word on publication.” 
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Travel,* 7 West 16th St, New York City. 
Coburn Gilman, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “Travel articles on any part 
of the world containing plenty of new facts and 
information and plenty of human interest, are 
wanted. Articles may range in length anywhere 
from 1500 to 3500 words. Photographs for illus- 
tration are essential. We report within three 
weeks, and pay one cent a word and $1.00 to 
$3.00 each for photographs, on publication.” 





Trade Journals 


Aeronautic World Journal of Commerce, 1206 
So. Maple Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. Al Stens- 
vold, Editor. Issued monthly; $3.00 a year. In- 
ternational Aeronautical Business and Trade 
Journal. “At present our needs are filled.” 


Editor and Publisher, 1700 Times Bldg., New 
York. Marlen Pew, Editor. “Articles must have 
news value and concern daily newspapers or daily 
newspaper advertising. We pay according to 
merit.” 


The Institutional Jobber, 40 E. 49th St., New 
York. Gene Van Guilder, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 1c a copy; $1.00 a year. For executives and 
salesmen of Concerns selling equipment to hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals, schools, steamship lines, 
etc. “We are interested in articles not over 
1500 words about unusually successful sales 
methods; unique merchandising plans used with- 
in the jobbing houses themselves; the effective 
handling of salesmen; personality stories about 
leading supply house dealers, executives, and 
salesmen; unusual types of advertising used by 
our readers. We want news about changes in 
personnel, turnover, new lines carried by supply 
dealers, seasonal plans, remodeling operations 
projected by our readers, corporate changes, 
changes in address, photographs of sales groups, 
display rooms, salesmen, new products for the 
institutional market, and related information. 
We are not interested in humor, poetry or car- 
toons. We report immediately on acceptance, and 
pay from one cent upwards, depending on 
quality.” 


Motorship, 521 Fifth Ave., New York. A. B. 
Newell, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $2 
a year. Marine, technical trade journal dealing 
with all classes of vessels powered with Diesel 
engine—no steamships, no gasoline boats. “We 
are in the market for descriptive articles deal- 
ing with the newest and most up-to-date vessels 
powered with Diesel engines, and descriptions of 
the very newest engines; articles setting forth 
the advantages of powering vessels with Diesel 
engines, the information to be absolutely true and 
authentic, based upon data obtained from own- 
ers and operators of such vessels; articles deal- 
ing with the practical phases of motor vessel 
Operation; news items covering new construc- 
tion, contracts placed for engines and vessels, 
and general news of interest in the motor vessel 
eld. Writers not familiar with shipping and 
Diesel engine technology are warned not to sub- 

(Continued on page 58) 
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TEN MILLION 
STORY PLOTS! 


—No Two Alike 


Can be developed for either short stories or the 
Movies by ROBOT, the most amazing device 
ever invented for writers. 


Free Story Sales Service 


“Robot” owners. No “copyright,” 
“criticism,” “‘revision’’ or other fees. Direct 
studio contacts daily. Write for information 
about ROBOT and Free Story Sales Service today. 


CREATIVE WORLD MAGAZINE 


Dept. D, 1008 West 6th Street 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


—to 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If you 
like me—tetain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 
gestions. 


MARGARET COMPTON 
2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 
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Beginners 


Only 
Sad 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of forty students in its Beginner’s Indi- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligt- 
ble. Forty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


GRADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing, and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST ® | 

| 99 East 12TH Street I 

j Cincimnatr, Oxr10 

] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in i 

i Writing. This puts me under no obligation. i 
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, REDBOOK’S EDITORIAL NEEDS 
| (Continued from page 20) 

yarn offer limited opportunities to the 
neophyte. Humor is worth trying—but try 
something different if you hope to crash a 
first-class market like Redbook. 

Redbook articles usually are concerned 
with the fundamental motif of portraying 
contemporary American life, There are two 
articles in the December issue worthy of 
individual analysis: 

“All Quiet On The Mid-Western Front,” 
by Edward Dean Sullivan, vividly and fear- 
lessly portrays the incredible conditions we 
tolerate in America today; the utter dis- 
regard for law, human life or property by 
the gangsters who literally have the govern- 
ment by the throat. Mr. Sullivan has for 
twenty-five years followed police headquar- 
ter cases in three great American cities. 
The article referred to concerns conditions 
in Chicago and Detroit; in a subsequent ar- 
ticle he will outline the astonishing develop- 
ments of the Eastern Front—New York, 
New Jersey, etc. 

A vividly contrasting article is “Born to 
Millions,” by Earl Chapin May, an account 
of prominent Americans who have sur- 
mounted the heavy handicap of unlimited 
wealth. Among others it mentions Howard 
Hughes, Vincent Astor, Marshall Field, Jr., 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr., all of whom 
have led worthwhile lives—the idea on 
which the article is based is that while in- 
herited wealth may be an advantage, the 
man born to millions must make it such. 

The significant feature of Redbook fiction 
and articles is that it is wholly modern and 
up to the minute in spirit ; most of the char- 
acters in its fiction are youthful, and it 
seldom goes in for the historical. 

The possibilities for the ambitious writer 
hoping to contribute to Redbook are evident 
in Mr. Balmer’s summary: 

“We are using the best work of the most 
famous and most firmly established writers, 
and every year we introduce writers um- 
known before, who have something indi- 
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For instance, in the December number we 
have a serial by Peter B. Kyne, who is one 
of the most well-known and most popular 
writers, and a short story by Arthur Somers 
Roche, whose reputation and popularity is 
in the first rank. And we have a specially 
good story, by Robert Ballou, entitled 
“Don’t Be A Girl Like That,’ by an author 
who has been presented to the public previ- 
ously only by another short story in Red- 
book. “Maid of Manhattan” is also by one 
of the younger and coming writers. 


Redbook is a general interest magazine, 
appealing equally to men and women read- 
ers; it has no specific length limitations, al- 
though its short stories usually run between 
5000 and 7000 words. 


Redbook is published by the McCall 
Company, with editorial offices at 230 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 





IN ITS reader appeal, Redbook ranks 
among the foremost popular general in- 
terest magazines read by the upper middle 








Read the Magazine of 


UNSALABLE STORIES 


First Stories analyzes five or six rejected stories in 
each issue, showing specifically wh y did not sell 
and exactly what to do to make them salable. Send 


ines extra. 


WITH TORIES. which we help you write, a 
sition. Beginners or slowed-up professionals. 


interested. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Building, Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 











25c for — copy today, and A poole studying the short 
story by the laboratory method. No samples. Foreign 


a few more writers on our PAY US 


pay us no money for this service. Ask for details if 








FOUND—A Typist With a Heart! 


words. Carbon and postage free. Ten yease’ 
experience. 







As 2000 writers will tell you. Let me prove it 
by typing your copy for 30¢ per thoussad 


Vv. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 











MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editors’ requirements, one 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousan 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. pecial rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 













30 Kilsyth Road, Brookline, Mass. 
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General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicage 











WOODSTOCK MODERN TYPEWRITER 
! FOR MODERN BUSINESS 


It was built for the business of today. 


was designed to excel all other 


machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 


and satisfaction in work done a 


little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 


WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.), he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, 00 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, 
requiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man”’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B. 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 








EXPERT TYPING 


High class work my specialty. Manuscripts accurately 
revised and typed. Prompt and satisfactory service. 
Rates very reasonable. Try me once; I'll serve you 


again. 
si A. MARGARET BIGELOW 
107 Sixth Avenue, Juniata, Penna. 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Send your work to Brown to be typed into a clean-cut 
professional manuscript that commands attention. 50c 
per thousand words. Prompt one-day service. Money 


back guarantee. 
M. L. BROWN 


311 N. Central Ave. PARSONS, KANSAS 








Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill 
Bond Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, 


paragraphing corrected; carbon copy, work. guaranteed. 
poems, 1c per line. FIVE 


50c ¢ 1000 words; 
LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 
1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ist to many successful authors, offers highest quality 


Typ’ 
letter-perfect typing at _40c per 1000 words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful manuscript cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested. 
Established—1924. 








MISSOURI TYPIST 


will type your manuscripts 30c per thousand words. 
Neat, accurate work; good paper. One carbon and 
return postage free. 
A Trial Will Please You. 
S. McVEY 


3745 Locust St., 1st Floor, Kansas City, Mo. 














SOUTHERN TYPIST 


Authors—Mss. and other work neatly typed to editor’s 
requirements. Rates, 60 cents per 1000 words, including 
carbon copy. Reasonable rates on other work. Write 
for information. 


REBECCA E. JONES 
Appalachia, Va. P. O. Box 172 
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Writer's Digest 


classes, such as Cosmopolitan and The 
American Magazine. It differs in character 
from Cosmopolitan in that it gives more 
emphasis in its stories and articles to life 
and affairs in America. 

Redbook can perhaps be best compared to 
The American Magazine, but more thor- 
oughly emphasizes the interpretation of 
American life today. 

Its fiction is definitely optimistic with 
characteristically American enthusiasm. It 
endeavors to prove that whatever transition 
may develop in American life, we will come 
through with flying colors; it portrays the 
better, the wholesome side of the American 
character. It is “sophisticated,” but not in 
the morbid, sexy interpretation some give 
to this much-abused term. Redbook’s fiction 
portrays American life as it is, but with all 
emphasis upon its progressive, uplifting, 
happy influences rather than its unpleasant 
phases. The tragic, brooding, unhappy story 
of futility is not in their line. 

As you have already guessed, the literary 
standard of Redbook is high. You must have 
something to say, know what you are talk- 
ing about, and be able to portray it fluently. 


THESE LOVELY LADIES 
(Continued from page 15) 


But whether you call your heroine Mary- 
Lou or “I,” she must be lovely, adorable, 
and desirable. And, whatever hardships and 
dangers she encounters, she must triumph 
nobly in the end and find happiness in the 
arms of her true lover. Why not? That 
is precisely the ending your readers are 
dreaming of, for themselves. It’s a ten-to- 
one bet that they won’t find it in actuality, 
so they seek it in fiction—fiction which 
seems just as “true” and “real” as their own 
dreams. 





Helping the Bookseller 


Last month Alexander Woollcott began his 
weekly radio book reviews, called “The Early 
Book Worm.” These are broadcast at 7:45 to 
8:00 p. m. Eastern Daylight time, over thirty- 
three stations of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. Ten publishers are co-operating with the 
American Book Bindery, who are promoting this 
first nation-wide plan for promoting the sale of 
books through the book stores. 
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FICTION WRITING 

Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing..... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit........ 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing... 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Training for Authorship.......... 
Grenville Kleiser 

Handbook of Literary Criticism 


- -$2.50 


Sheran 

How to Study Literature.... 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature... 
Heydrick 

Narrative Technique. . 
Thomas H. Uzzeil 

The erg of Literature.... 

R. Scott-James 

How to Write Serial Fiction... 
Michael — 

Story Writing.. eesve 


F. M. Perry 
MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
1.0 


eee eeeeees 


PREPARING AND 

How to Prepare Manuscripts 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts. . 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer 
Frank Vizetelly 

The Writer’s Market......... 
Aron M. Mathicu 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Art of Versification......... 
Esenwein and Roberts” 

Rhymes and Meters......... 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary... 
J. Watker 

Great Poems Interpreted...... 


eeeeeee 


rbe 
Points About Poetry.........+e++. 
Donald G. French 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION, ETC. 


Art of Inventing Characters. . 
Georges Polti 

Technique of the Mystery Story 
Carolyn Wells 

Thirty-Six Dramatic Situations 
Georges Polti 

Universal Plot Catalog...... 
Henry Albert Phillips 

The Writer’s Book 
James Knapp Reeve 

English Prose Style...... 
Herbert Read 

Elements of Plot Construction.... 
Richard K. Abbott 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

WHERE cccocecs 

Agnes Reeve 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing......... 
James Knapp Reeve 

SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story.........s++ee++ 1.75 
Michael Joseph 
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WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Enclosed is $ 





GENTLEMEN: 





in payment for the 


NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR LIBRARY 


Afier a conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ book cata- 
logues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books to its readers. 
All books selected make interesting reading and are authoritative. 


How to Write Short Stories................-$1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 
Plot of the Short Story.............. 
Henry Albert Phillips 
Plotting the Short Story.......... oon 
hunn 
Writing the Short Story... 
J. Berg Esenwein 
The Editorial Page. 
Robert W. Jones 
Short Story Writing 
Mary B. Orvis 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 
Studying the Short Story.. 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Making Laughs Pay 
C. Warden La Roe 
The Business of Writing 
Fred Ziv 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
This Fiction Business... 
H. Bedford Jones 
How to Write for the Talking Pictures 
Walter B. Pitkin 
Technique of Fiction Writing 
James Knapp Reeve 
Magazine Article Writing 
E. Brennecke 
Free Lancing to Forty Magazines.... 
Edward Mott Wooley 


GRAMMAR, PUNCTUATION, ETC. 


The Correct Word and How to Use It 
J. Turck Baker 
Desk Book of Errors in English 
Frank Vizetelly 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mack Roget 
Writer’s Desk Book 
Wm. Dana Orcutt 
Writing Good English 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Your Everyday Vocabulary..... 
J. Turck Baker 
Standard Dictionary 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Essentials of English Speech and Literature. . 
Frank Vizetelly 
Punctuation and Capitalization..... 
Frank Vizetelly 
Simplified Spelling... . eseenen es 
Frank Vizetelly 
Faulty Diction eens 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Helpful Hints....... 
Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
25,000 Words Frequently Mispronounced..... 
Cross-Word Puzzle Dictionary.... 
Handbook of Synonyms and Prepositions. . 
L. J. Campbell 
Handbook of Punctuation........ 
Marshall T. Bigelow 
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Send these to me postpaid. 
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HELP! WANTED:- 


Cartoons, Drawings, Stories, 
Book Lengths, Articles, Songs 
and Verse. 15% commission 
charged for marketing accept- 
able material. 


National Fine Arts Service 


@27-W Kimball Hall Chicago 








DONE DIXIE WAY 


We type manuscripts promptly, neatly, accu- 
rately; furnish carbon copy and pay return 
postage, all for 50c a thousand words. 


DIXIE TYPISTS 
4614 Banks Street, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








PLEASING 
typing helps sell your script. ESCRITOIRE typed 
scripts are ~ meee correct, and conform to the 
requirements of 


THE EDITOR 


Send us your script. You will be pleased. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, ic the line. 


THE ESCRITOIRE, Dept. 1, Center Point, Texas 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








PERFECT TYPING 


at 40c thousand words. Prompt service on all manu- 
scripts. One carbon copy, extra first page included. 
Minor corrections if desired. Typing with revision, $1 
thousand words. Special rates given books. 


MIRIAM GREENWOOD 
6128 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








MANUSCRIPTS 
Expertly typed. = guaranteed. Minor cor- 


eed if desired Dy for first class work— 
and get it! 50c pe....% words. Poetry, 2c line. 


One carbon. 
JOHN PAUL FLOYD 
Canton, Ga. 











Franklin Hall’s Photographs 


Sell his articles. Photographs will sell your srti- 
2 cles, too, if he tells you what is wrong with them. 
He criticizes photographs sent to him at the rate of 
three for a dollar. No less than three accepted. 
He pays return postage. 


R. FRANKLIN HALL 


341 Argo Ave., 
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THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


mit material as this is a highly specialized field 
requiring ability to handle technical subjects. Ar- 
ticles must be illustrated. We report immedi- 
ately, and pay one cent a word on 1ldth of month 
of publication.” 


The National Retail Clothier and Furnisher, 
509 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. Thomas H. 
Mullen, Associate Editor. Issued twice a month; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. Retail men’s clothing 
and furnishings. “We desire short items of 100 
to 125 words embodying some new idea in the 
men’s wear industry. Photographs are accepted. 
We report within ten days, and pay one cent a 
word within ten days following month of ac- 
ceptance. 

Radio Sales and Service, 549 W. Washington 
St., Chicago, Ifl. For Radio dealers and service- 
men. “Articles for our publication should not 
exceed 1000 words in length. We are interested 
in worth-while trade material which is of mer- 
chandising value. We pay one and a half cents 
a word on acceptance.” 

The Southwest Magazine of Texas, 709-715 
Jones St., Fort Worth, Texas. W. N. Beard, 
Editor. A Magazine supplement (illustrated) 
furnished monthly to good country weekly papers 
in Texas and Oklahoma. “We use no fiction, but 
are in the market for historical or narrative 
stories relating to Texas and Oklahoma, espe- 
cially if they relate to pioneer days in these two 
states. We also use a moderate number of ar- 
ticles relating to any subject that would interest 
well-to-do farmers and village and small-town 
people in these two states. We pay about $10.00 
for an article of 1200 to 2000 words.” 


The Super Service Station, Tribune Tower, 
Chicago, Ill. Ward K. Halbert, Mng. Editor. 
Issued monthly. A merchandising magazine for 
service stations of the one-stop type. “Any true 
story of the experiences of any service station 
operator which will help other such operators 
to conduct their enterprises more profitably, is 
what we want. Here are the questions: How 
has some service station man procured more 
customers? How has he sold more merchandise 
to the customers he already had? How has he 
effected savings in the conduct of his business 
without a sacrifice of sales? We rarely accept 
a story over 2000 words long, and we much 
prefer it to be 1000. Our readers are not literary 
folk, and their reading taste runs to short stories, 
short sentences, and short words. We use a lot 
of pictures. They must actually illustrate the 
stories they accompany. We do not consider 
poetry. We report promptly, and pay on publica- 
tion at the rate of one cent a word and up.’ 








World Petroleum, 153 Waverly Place, New 
York. T. Orchard Lisle, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. Industrial inter- 
national in scope and character. “World Pe- 
troleum deals only with the major problems of 
the world’s petroleum industry. It is not re- 


j gional. Production, refining and marketing form 
San Antonio, Texas | the main features. Any prospective contributor 
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should first read a copy and become properly 
acquainted with the style and needs of the jour- 
nal before submitting manuscripts. He should 
bear in mind that over 75 per cent of the readers 
are located in other countries. Our articles run 
1000 to 3000 words including illustrations. We 
pay according to circumstances.” 


Women’s and Household Journals 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
Mass. R. B. Hell, Editor. Issued monthly; l5c 
a copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles on 
household subjects, 1000 to 3000 words in length; 
short fiction of 2000 to 3000 words; and illus- 
trated articles on household subjects—eight illus- 
trations and 2500 words. We do not use recipes. 
We report within two weeks and pay one cent 
a word and up on acceptance.” 


The Mothers’ Journal, 4 West 5lst St., New 
York. “250 to 2500 words on care of infants 
and children under seven. Practical, informative 
and helpful; not medical. Short poems, in hu- 
morous vein, not juvenile. Payment upon pub- 
lication.” 





People’s Popular Monthly,* Des Moines, Iowa. 
Carl C. Proper, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a 
copy; 25c a year. “Serials between 55,000 and 
65,000 words. The wholesome, romantic love 
story predominates. Can use adventure stories 
of domestic locale, short stories 5000 words in 
length, home stories of real people who have real 
= and love stories with a humorous 
trend. 


“Our reading public is the small-town woman 
and her family. By small-town I mean between 
5000 and 50,000. Have some rural also. These 
people are not interested in stories of so-called 
high society, sophisticated, ultra modern situ- 
ations. They prefer people in settings which they 
can understand. They like adventure and mys- 
tery, but are thumbs down on the morbid crime 
story and the problem story dealing with the 
eternal triangle or the sex question. Right now 
we are in the field for the wholesome, inclined 
to take the cheery, lighter material. We use an 
occasional entirely serious story, but the tragedy 
never. We generally pay on acceptance at 
varied rates.” 


Miscellaneous 


Chain Lightning, 614 McKnight Bldg., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. A. F. Lockhart, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We buy no 
material. Everything is staff prepared.” 





Christian Science Monitor, 107 Falmouth St., 
Boston, Mass. Has department “Women’s Enter- 
prises and Activities ;” 1000 words, about women 
who have achieved success in some unusual line 
of work, but little about writers, sculptors, and 
artists. Purpose of articles is vocational, since 
they exist for sake of encouraging women to 
take up some uncrowded profession. Articles 
should contain not only women’s comments on 
their profession, but also the questions asked by 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Stuck ? 


Why not let the author of 
A THOUSAND 
published 
STORIES 


help you? All instruction very strictly individual. 
Criticism rates, $1 per 1000 words. 


HAPSBURG LIEBE 


1021 22nd Ave., North St. Petersburg, Florida 





















ATTENTION 


Manuscripts typed ge, and neatly. Grammatical 
correction and criticism farkets suggested. Rates, 
50c per thousand words with carbon copy. Special rates 
on book length manuscripts. 


THOMASINA WAYSON 


BOX 701, PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 






















FREE OFFER! 


“How to Write Stories That Sell” tells what editors 
want; why they reject. A complete course in the writ- 
ing of fascinating short-stories and marketing them. 

This valuable book is Free to new clients. Write 
today for full details. 


COSMOPOLITAN AUTHORS’ BUREAU 
P. O. Box 862, CHICAGO, ILL. 



















ATTENTION—AUTHORS! 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately. 
40c per thousand words. Extra first page. Minor 
corrections and carbon free. 10% discount on 10,000 
words and over. 


MAUD JOHNSON 


Stromsburg, Nebraska 



















COLLEGE GRADUATE 


and experienced typist will prepare your manuscripts 
accurately and neatly for the editor. Rates without 
corrections, 80c a thousand words; 8c a line for poetry. 
With corrections in construction, spelling, etc., 4@c a 
thousand words. then copy included and satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
R. D. 2, Fayetteville, N. Y. 




















AT LAST—A TYPIST FOR AUTHORS 


who will give your work the prompt and efficient atten- 
tion it deserves. I help you succeed by typing your 
manuscript properly. Carbon and postage free—all 
for only 50 cents per thousand words. 


MARGIE BOLAND, 


Eureka, Missouri 


















ALL STANDARD MAKES 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 

Dept. 12, Chicago, III. 
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THE STEP-BY-STEP BUILDING 
OF A JOKE 


(Continued from page 29) 


THEY CALL THAT FIGHTER “POLITICIAN” 
—HE’S FOREVER GETTING AN EAR NEXT TO 
THE GROUND. 


Then there is the absent-minded professor 
joke. Thousands of quips have been writ- 
ten on that theme. Interminable, seemingly, 
are the changes that may be rung on this 
unfortunate’s proclivities for mixing things. 
I’ve done a couple of hundred myself. Thou- 
sands more will be done. 


HE POURED SYRUP DOWN HIS BACK AND 
SCRATCHED HIS PANCAKES. 

HE TIED A WAFFLE ABOUT HIS NECK AND 
ATE HIS NAPKIN. 

PoURED COFFEE IN HIS LAP AND TRIED TO 
DRINK HIS NAPKIN. 

PouRED THE WATER IN BED AND JUMPED 
OUT THE WINDOW. 

KIssED THE GARBAGE AND THREW OUT 
HIS WIFE, 

SHAVED THE CAT AND KICKED HIMSELF 
OUT OF THE DOOR. 


In this instance you juggle objects and 
actions. Take two acts that are done to two 
objects and transpose the objects or the 
actions. 

Take the first. 
breakfast ? 

Eat eggs. Also kiss his wife. 

What do you do to eggs? Crack them. 
Then: 


THE ABSENT-MINDED PROFESSOR KISSED 
THE EGG AND CRACKED HIS WIFE. 


What else may he do at 


Or you may have: 


HE HELD HIS EGG IN HIS HAND AND 
BOILED HIS WATCH. 


Try ringing in these changes for a while. 
It will be lots of fun and you may work out 
a few that are good enough to be market- 
able. 

Now! Did I hear some one remark that 
all this using of the same plots, the same 
framework, etc., savored of plagiarism? 

Don’t be silly! If every new gag needed 
an entirely new plot or framework, the 
humor magazines would all have gone out 
of business many, many years ago. 
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Do you know there are only seven basic 
plots in the drama or in fiction (and thirty- 
six situations) and that everu one of the 
million of stories written since time began 
was based on one or other of these? To 
take an old plot and drape it with new flesh 
is a perfectly legitimate procedure, and in 
fact, it is the only procedure possible to 
any one, since all the possible plots have been 
used. The new flesh is the individual word- 
ing, slant and “twist” that the author im- 
parts. Of course, you’ve got to be different 
enough to be considered original. But that 
lies in everything but the framework or 
theme. 

Consider, for instance, the changes that 
have been rung on that ancient wheeze, 
“Who is that lady I saw you with last 
night?” Offhand at least a dozen come to 
my mind. 

THAT WAS NO LADY, THAT WAS YOUR 
GIRL. 

My DEAR WIFE, THAT WAS NO LaDy! It 
was Lon CHANEY. 

You SAW ME ON THE STREET WITH A 
LADY? No! THAT WAS NO STREET, IT WAS 
AN ALLEY. 

THAT WAS NO GENT, IT WAS MY FRAT 
BROTHER. 

I WASN’T EATING PEAS WITH A LADLE; 
THAT WAS MY KNIFE. 


And so on. 

If the methods we have covered so far 
are, you consider, still too much for your 
mental capacities, there are yet simpler proc- 
esses. One consists of going through the 
dictionary or newspaper until you come to 
a word of such composition that it almost 
speaks the joke to you from the page. I 
mean something that will be adaptable for 
the “Use-this-word-in-a-sentence” type of 
quip. 

That is the kind of gag Judge used copi- 
ously for a long time under the caption 
“Funnybones.” They are passe there now, 
but are still quite welcome at other editorial 
offices including Life, Film Fun, Whiz 
Bang, and others. Getting down to brass 
tacks— 

You come to a word like “efficacious.” 
Phonetically, that sounds like “if-a-case,” 
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The Best Paying 
Easiest Selling 
Scarcest Product 

in the writing game is 


HUMOR 


Editors cry for it 
The Public gobbles it 
Writers profit from it 


NEVER before has a book been published on the 
professional writing of humor that’ included all 
the existing humor markets with concrete examples 
of the type of humor each one buys. 


C. Warden La Roe, the author of Making Laughs 
Pay, is a professional humor writer. In his book he 
tells you how to write and sell humor, and make a 
living doing it. 

This book, Making Laughs Pay, is a real money 
maker for writers. It begins paying dividends as soon 
as you begin reading it. And best of all, it’s chuck 
full of hearty jokes which the author has sold to 
various magazines. Get a copy of: it immediately and 
learn to tap the best paying and steadiest market in 
the writing game. 


Cloth Bound Cleverly Illustrated 150 Pages 
PRICE $2.00 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN : 
Enclosed is $2. Please send me, postpaid, a copy of Making Laughs Pay, by 
C. Warden La Roe. 
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HAVE YOU A STORY FOR THE Jalkies? 
A NEW FIELD FOR WRITERS 


eve: vewie 1 wue Oisivry Of motion pictures has the 
tume been more urgent for development of writers for the 
screen,”” says ¢ well-known Studio Scenario Editor. Now is 
your chance! You a a reliable agent whose PERSONAL 
CONTACT is GUARANTEED to get your story past the 
Mail Clerk oi = “Returned Unopened and Unread’’ 

rubber stam My twelve years experience and SALES ON 
COMMISSION for both unknown and established writers 
is available to you today. INFORMATION FREE. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


esk D131 
423 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 






















Manuscripts Expertly Typed 


and intelligently criticized. Typing service, 50¢ per 
1000 words, includes minor corrections and carbon copy. 
Criticism rates on request. 

Honest, Prompt and Careful Service. 


GORDON LAW, M. B. E. 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. (R. D. 3) 





















AUTHORS 


Let me type your manuscripts neatly and accurately; 
40c per thousand words. Poetry, 2c per line. Carbon 
copy included. 


ETHYLINE JOHNSON 
647 Pleasant Valley Parkway 
Providence, R. I. 















Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed. Carbon 
copy and minor corrections free. 40c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


BALDWIN TYPING SERVICE 


238 N. Main, Henderson, Kentucky 








Manuscripts typed by experienced typist. Special 
attention—special rates—on book length manu- 
scripts. Twenty cents per page for articles and 
short fiction. One carbon. Prompt service. 


ELIZABETH MILLER 


1297 Beaumont Ave., West Englewood, N. J. 
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CLARA BOWEN 
Box 1385, Lincoln Park, N. J. 











ACCURATE TYPING 
is essential. I guarantee satisfaction and prompt, effi- 
cient service. Rates, 40c per thousand words. Send 
your typing to 


E. C. THOMAS 
Box 878, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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with an “S” left over. You need another 
word, beginning with an S to follow that 
word and sort of absorb the lonesome letter. 
I’ll explain what I mean in a moment. 

Now “case” suggests liquor, and “S” 
brings you to “Scotch.” Result: 

“GIVE ME A SENTENCE WITH THE WORD 
‘EFFICACIOUS’.” 

“*RFFICACIOUS SCOTCH SHOULD COME, 
IT’S FROM MY BOOTLEGGER.” 


If that is still too involved and difficult 
for you, wait until you come to a word that 
is simpler—that gives you the entire joke 
right then and there. Some word like 
“vaudeville,” for instance. Here it is: 


, 


“GIVE ME A SENTENCE WITH THE WORD 
‘VAUDEVILLE’.” 

“HONEY, VAUDEVILLE I] EVER DO VIDOUT 
You ?” 

That sold for five dollars to Judge. 

Or the word “intensify.” 


“LANDLORD SAID I’D HAVE TO DO MY 
SLEEPING INTENSIFY DON’T PAY MY RENT 
SOON.” 


Which was gobbled by Film Fun. 

Simplest of all, a method in which the 
mental proficiency required is practically nil, 
is hunting through the daily paper for what 
are called “news-breaks.” In other words, 
typographical errors. 

A compositor, slightly woozy after a large 
evening, has set this item up: 


Mr. Watpo M. STIFFNECK, THE MIL- 
LIONAIRE RUBBER COLLAR MANUFACTURER 
FROM BUFFALO IS IN TOWN AND WILL 
BEAT tHE Gump HOTEL DURING HIS STAY. 


The compositor meant “be at,” of course. 

Clip such an item. It is marketable with 
Life, Whiz Bang, Pathfinder, and others. 

If that system, too, is beyond your abili- 
ties, you are, my dear boy, quite hopeless! 


Artists’ News Wanted 


Inter-State Arts news department wants 
notes and reports accompanied by photo- 
graphs covering artists and their work in 
the western and southern states. Good rates. 

Eruet C. Gray, Editor, 
Inter-State Arts, Chickasha, Oklahoma. 
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THIS READING RACKET 
(Continued from page 34) 
Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Congreve, Wy- 

cherly, Gay, and a score of others. 


ITH this Catholic list to prompt one, 

all else that has come along seems close- 
ly related. Swift, Sterne, and Fielding fol- 
lowed something else—probably a biography 
of Defoe, which followed Robinson Crusoe. 
Pushkin, Gogol, Andriev, Turgeniev—fol- 
lowed Artzibashev, prompted by my inquiry 
into the logic of suicide. To demonstrate 
the bias I mentioned before, I have never 
read a volume of Tolstoi. He disagreed 
with me. He had nothing I wanted. I let 
him alone. 

Poe: of all the classicists forced upon us 
in school, Poe alone has some intrinsic at- 
tention value that persists. And Poe led to 
Verlaine and Baudelaire, Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adam, Ewers, Meyrink, Hoffman, Saltus, 
Hearn, Bierce, Mencken, Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Maupassant, Flaubert. 


This method is haphazard and unscien- 
tific. I maintain that is a virtue. One comes 
upon little things that fit others acquired 
long before and the pattern of all the world’s 
fine letters forms slowly—like the assem- 
bling of a jig-saw puzzle. One sees a face 
on this crooked piece; it fits this neck, these 
shoulders. Here is a blossom or a three 
trunk; it fits this urn or that arbor,—until 
finally the picture is complete. In retrospect, 
then, we see the Sacred Books of the East, 
the Venerable Bede, the Holy Bible, the 
Iliad and the Odyssey way off there at the 
beginning—where they belong. Can you im- 
agine a course of reading based on chronolo- 


gy? Which of the above would serve as 
primer ? 
So. I debunk myself. Tolstoi, Steven- 


son, Dumas, Thackeray, Spinoza, Dante, 
Tennyson, Swinburne, Browning, oh, scads 
and scads of them I have never read. In 
extenuation, and to give you courage, I offer 
my little plan. Let one book lead to another. 


If Shakespeare leads you to Lamb and | 


Lamb to Pater and Pater to Marcus Aure- 
lius—you will be in the Anatomy of Melan- 
choly and In Praise of Folly before you 
know it. And those two are both worth the 
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we will show 
Successful you how 
Stories : Not Born! 
If you really want to Successful writers are 
made, not born. They 


be a successful short story 
writer and are earnest 
enough to give some 
time each day to 

it, you can 
actually 
atiain 
yeur 
goal. 4 


know what to write and 
how to write it. There 
is no special talent or 
ability required — 
it is just a mat- 

ter of confi- 
dence and 
knowing 
ow. 












Sy you, as we have Say 
ip shown hundreds of 
QF others, how to write short %@ 
stories that sell. Send for our Free 
P booklet today. ‘ 
We will buy all stories written 
by our students if they 
contain snerit. 


BEARS LITERARY BUREAU, Inc. 
Dept. H 11 West 42nd St., New York 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Accurately—Neatly—Promptly 
Typing... ccesccccsescccccevoseoseccoces 50c per 1000 
Revision—Spelling, English, Punctuation. ..50c per 1000 
Typing and Grammatical Revision...... $1.00 per 1000 
MATTIE PEPPER 


Box 494, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 





ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 


We will type your manuscript neatly and promptly for 
85 cents per domed words. Poetry, 1 cent per line. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded. 
Carbon copy included. 


ROATLY WRITER’S SERVICE 
622 N. Chester St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





AUTHORS — ATTENTION! 
Let me type your manuscripts. Neatness and accuracy 
guaranteed. 40c per 1000 words; poetry Ic per line. 
Minor corrections and carbon copy free. 
STELLA HOFFMAN 
622 E. 8th Street, LARNED, KANS. 





TOP-NOTCH TYPING!!! 


Satisfaction guaranteed! 30c per thousand words. 
Poetry, 2c a line. Mailed flat. Extra first and last 
pages. Carbon copy. Corrections in spelling and 
grammar. Special rates on book manuscripts. 


LILLIAN WINGERTER 
Waynesburg, Ohio 





Just Opening 
Southern California Typing Bureau 


Your typing is sure to be of the best 
If it comes from the heart of the Golden West. 


Manuscripts....... 40c per thousand. 
 deciwiisanwcsaues lc per line. 


BOX 983 TORRANCE, CALIF. 
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EXPERIENCED TYPIST 


will copy your manuscripts neatly and accurately, mak- 
ing corrections in spelling and grammar, for 40c per 
thousand words; poetry, lc per line. Carbon and plain 
first and last sheet. Let me help you. 


DORA TYLER 


101 E. 9th St., Tama, Iowa 






























































Short-Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
Writing, Photoplay Writing, etc., 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of as ig exe 
perts, headed by J. Berg 
Esenwein, — critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’ s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; ak honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“‘plav work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
| constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
i for writers, young or © The universities recognize 
i this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses, 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Piease address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descrip- 
iT} 4 ive booklet free. We also poutien The Writer's *Monthiv. 
$5, leading magazine for gaa workers; sample copy 
annuel subscription $3.00. 
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EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author's manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 











There 1s Big Money 
In Humor 


Will Rogers earn $150,000 yearly. Odd McIntyre 
$60,000. Heywood Broun $50,000. Many others 
$10,000 and ap. Why not you? I teach how to 
originate humor, and how to become a Columnist. 
My method is immensely fascinating, and results are 
speedy. Dozens of testimonials from highly-pleased 
students. Easy terms if your work shows promise. 
TEST LESSON FREE. Address: 


JACK PANSY, W. D. 
2041 East 64th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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hardships of the trail no matter how tor- 
tuous and winding. 

If a recent biography of Tamerlane sends 
you to Don Juan and that to the Ring and 
the Book and you fly another way—go on, 
go on—when we meet we shall both be 
biased and lop-sided, on different sides, and 
we can have the jolliest of arguments, giv- 
ing no quarter, while the others present re- 
gard us both as “well read.” You and I 
will know that we are not, but that doesn’t 
matter. We will have the reputation, and 
that is the essence of what you ask me for. 
Is it not? 


THE WRITERS MARKET 
(Continued from page 59) 


the interviewer, such as How did you first enter 
this profession? What are the qualifications for 
success in this work? What training is neces- 
sary? Is a college education essential? What 
are some of your duties? What capital is needed 
to start? What compensation can the successful! 
person hope to receive? Pays one cent a word; 
$2.00 for photos.” 

Countryside Magazine, Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, N. Y. Dorothy Bradle, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.00 a year. Garden 
magazine. “We want short articles, 300 to 1000 
words, dealing with gardening, landscaping, 
forestry, tree care, planting, etc. Illustrated with 
pen and ink sketches or photographs. We use 
no poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay 
one cent a word on acceptance.” 


The Drama Magazine, 15 W. 44th St., New 
York. Albert E. Thompson, Editor. Issued nine 
times a year, October to June, inclusive; 50c a 
copy; $3 a year. Theatrical publication. ‘We 
want 2000 to 3000-word articles on topics of in- 
terest to play-goers and students of the drama. 
Photographs can be used to illustrate articles. 
We pay one cent a word.” 


»Philiopine, Magasine, 101- 103 Escolta, Manila, 


H. Hartendorp, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. General 
Philippine Illustrated. “We welcome stories and 
articles on the Philippines and neighboring coun- 
tries of from 2000 to 3000 words. We report 
within a week, and pay one cent a word and up 
on publication.” 


Radio Digest, 420 Lexington Ave., New York. 
Harold P. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly ; 35c 
a copy; $4.00 a year. Radio fan magazine (non- 
technical) featuring entertainers. “We are in 
the market for paragraphs for ‘Hits-Quips-Slips’ 
heard by radio. Should be addressed to Indi- 
Gest Department. Also use some humorous verse. 
We report within a week, and pay 15th of every 
month.” 


The Poet, published at 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has changed its name to Popular Poetry. 
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“ASK FIFTH AVENUE” 





I have derived 


from your con- 
your 


‘I know 
great benefit 
criticisms and 
Collaboration 


structive 
Professional 
Service. I was 
before coming to you, 


twice 
paying 


‘stung’ 


out good money and getting 
exactly NOTHING.” 


‘The story, ‘Hairs and 
Heirs,’ on which I was in touch 
with you last year, I disposed 
of to OUTLAWS OF THE 
WEST.” 

GOLDEN WEST bought 
Black Satan.’ It was encour- 
aging. Enclosed is the sixth 
story I've submitted to you.” 


‘The Stanford University 
Press advises me that they will 
soon publish and have on the 
market the book you reviewed 
for me.” 


‘Since writing you last, I 
have had an offer from Harpers 
to publish in book form the 
series of articles.”’ 


“After spending several dis- 
couraging years in seeking help 
from those humbugs who ad- 
vertise as ‘critics,’ ‘teachers,’ and 
revisers,’ your first criticism 
proved that I was at last being 
given a steer in the right direc- 
tion. I wonder if there are 
words that can fully express my 
gratitude to you for giving me 
the only honest, real help 
I've ever had.” 


“In the Service, you've writ- 
ten me 6500 words! Know- 
ing that you sell your stories 
and articles regularly, and that 





This significant letter accompanied a 
manuscript just sent me by a new client: 
“When | was in New York last winter, 
1 heard the nicest things about you. It 
came from the magnificent Public Library 
on Fifth Avenue, where | inquired for the 
best critic J Lh found. | was immediately 
referred to y 
ar "similar letters constantly. 
Some of them, which have come in during 
the past few weeks, I am reproducing here- 
with. They are typical of hundreds in my 
files, and names and addresses will be fur- 
nished on request. I think I am safe in 
saying that clients of mine at one time 
or another have appeared in every maga- 
zine, or have had books published and 
plays produced. To really sincere inquirers 
I shall be pleased to send some of those 
letters thanking me for criticisms such as 
their writers never dreamed could be had; 
letters concerning sales due to my criti- 
cisms or collaboration help; letters report- 
ing that this client and that has secured 
4 staff position. 

After all, it’s what my clients say about 
me that counts—not how hard I blow 
my own korn! 

My own work appears regularly. Some 
of it has been translated into foreign lan- 
guages. | am able to do for myself what 
| offer to do for others! 


Criticism and Sales Service 
Terms (each manuscript charged for 
separately) : 

For manuscripts up to 4000 words, 
$3.00; up to 7500 words, $5.00; up to 
15,000 words, $8.00; up to 25,000 
words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, 

00; up to 50,000 words, $20.00; 
over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover 
a detailed, constructive criticism of 
anywhere from 1500 to words if 
unavailable; if a story is available, or 
can be made so by revision, the fee 
covers such work, including typing, 
submissions, etc. In brief, I back my 
judgment of a stery with my time aad 
money, instead of asking the author 
to do so. 

The Commission Charged on 

Sales is 10% 


Professional Collaboration Service 
MY PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION 
Service is not a ‘‘Course.”’ It is In- 

tensive individual work with the client, 
— which we write a story together, 
step by step, from the plot germ to the 
completed manuscript. This constitates the 
most practical png possible. The cellent 
learns HOW by DOING—NOT by READING 
about how somebody else did it. 

Although | am called upon to do a tre- 
mendous amount of work in this Serviee, 
the terms are surprisingly lew and con- 
venient. Particulars on request. Some 
clients in this service have sold the story 
even before they had completed the pay- 
ments. Others have sold stories written 
while they were still working on the col- 
laboration story with me. All testify te 
the value of this Service to anyone striv- 
ing for literary success. This Service Is 
entirely independent of the Criticism and 


Sales Service. 

Booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
LITERARY ASSISTANCE,” contain- 
ing information vital to every writer, 
and not obtainable elsewhere, sent 
gratis on request. 





in the cheapest pulp market 
this would bring you between 
$65.00 and $130.00—I don’t 
see how you do it! Much as 
you dislike the hammer out 
for other critics, I’m going to 
relate my experience with two 
who are among the best, sup- 
posedly. They reviewed the 
work so hastily that they missed 
the points on which my plot 
hung... . I'm selling now, and 
certainly recommend collabora- 
tion with you.” 


“Criticism such as you give 
cannot be measured in terms 
of money.... The September 
Delineator carried a little story 
of mine, and I sold another 


story to Cosmopolitan.’ 


“I am having some success 
Your Col- 


laboration was helpful to me.” 


with Westerns. 


“T have adel. the check 


from Fiction House for 


‘Justice 


*“*My best published story has 
been ‘Truth is Stranger,’ in the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY. It 
made O'Brien's three-star list, 
was republished in the Boston 
Sunday Press, the Golden Book, 
and in a textbook published 
by Lippincott’s.’’ 


“I have had published so 
far stories in ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, four books, and 
about 40 stories.”’ 


“Since our work 
some seventy stories 
have appeared.”’ 


together, 
by me 





Author of 


“Writing Novels To Sell” 





“Landing The Editor’s Checks”. = 


- $3.00 Post Paid 
; | $2.50 Post Paid 


“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel). . --$2.50 Post Paid 
Autographed individually for each purchaser. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


O. Box 2602-N 


P. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


— or— 
Drawer A-1, P. O. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
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sed by successful writers 


for 2O years 
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, Y mes 
Edgar A. Guest "ye: 
since I began writing verse my 
Corona has been my constant 
companion. I have gained a deep 
affection for it. It is responsive to 
my every mood and fancy."' 


Name almost any successful 
writer, and you will also name a 
user of the Corona typewriter! 

Actually an amazing number of 
well-known writers use this sturdy 
portable. 

The Corona was made for them 
and for everyone who is not a pro- 
fessional typist. If you have never 
typed in your life, you can operate 
a Corona almost from the minuté 
you sit down in front of it. 

Yet this remarkable little machine 
will do anything a big typewriter 
will do. It stands firmly on its own 
feet; it is not fastened forever to the 
bottom of the case you carry it in. 
Its frame, cast from a single piece 
of aluminum, is sturdy and rigid 

For a small down payment you 


can get one of the latest-model 


ORONA 





(larence Budington K elland 


says: “‘You'll never get me to sit down 
in front of any portable typewriter ex- 
cept a Corona."* His latest book, ‘‘Hard 
Money," is a Current success. 


«< 


Velva Darling, who writes a daily col- 
umn for 2,000,000 newspaper readers, 
has a special rack in her car so she can 
use her Corona on the road! 


Coronas, in any one of six gay col- 
ors, Or in black. 

Ihe nearest Corona dealer will be 
glad to lend you a new Corona for a 
weck’s free trial. 1..C. Smirn & 
Corona Typewriters, INc., 1816 
New York Life Building, 51 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York Ciry. 

CORONA SPECIAL, $39.50 
(the compact folding typewriter) 
CORONA STANDARD, $60.co 

with four-row, single-shift keyboa 


CORONA PROFESSIONAL, $65.0 


with tabulator 


Stan lied Ke, board 
Say Sige 


By means of a ten-payment plan, you 
can get this latest-model Corona BY 
making only a small payment dowm 





